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THE JUSTICE OF GOD © 
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CHARLES W. ELIoT 


HE evils in this world have been regarded as penalties inflicted by a just God on human 

beings who had violated his laws; and the justice of God played a great part in his 

imagined dealings with the human race. A young graduate of Andover Theological 
Seminary once told me that when he had preached two or three times in summer in a 
small Congregational church on Cape Cod, one of the deacons of the church said to him 
at the close of the service: “What sort of sentimental mush is this that they are teaching 
you at Andover? You talk every Sunday about the love of God; we want to hear about 
his justice.” 

The future ‘religion will not undertake to describe, or even imagine, the justice of 
God. We are to-day so profoundly dissatisfied with human justice, although it is the 
result of centuries of experience of social good and ill in this world, that we may well 
distrust human capacity to conceive of the justice of a morally perfect, infinite being. 
The civilized nations now recognize the fact that legal punishments usually fail of their 
objects, or cause wrongs and evils greater than those for which the punishments were in- 
flicted; so that penology, or the science of penalties, has still to be created. It is only 
very lately that the most civilized communities began to learn how to deal with criminal 
tendencies in the young. 

In the eyes of God human beings must all seem very young. Since our ideas of 
God’s modes of thinking and acting are necessarily based on the best human attainments 
in similar directions, the new religion cannot pretend to understand God’s justice, inas- 

"much as there is no human experience of public justice fit to serve as the foundation for 
a true conception of God’s. The new religion will magnify and laud God’s love and com- 
passion, and will not venture to state what the justice of God may, or may not, require of 
himself, or of any of his finite creatures. This will be one of the great differences between 
the future religion and the past. 

Institutional Christianity as a rule condemned the mass of mankind to eternal torment; 
partly because the leaders of the churches thought they understood completely the justice 
of God, and partly because the exclusive possession of means of deliverance gave the 
churches some restraining influence over even the boldest sinners, and much over the 
timid. The new religion will make no such pretensions, and will teach no such horrible 
and perverse doctrines. 
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EATH CONTINUED in an ascending scale in 
marking for her own the men of these our times 
until she seemed to reach the highest, in the 
popular imagination, when she laid her gentle 

hand upon Theodore Roosevelt and bade him come home 
to glory. He is not the last to die for his faith in America, 
but he is the most distinguished thus far who has paid the 
price, so well concealed by his almost daily utterances 
filled to the very end with the militant spirit for which 
he was famous. All through these relaxing weeks follow- 
ing the war the mortality has been remarkable among 
men of parts, young, and middle-aged, and in the elder 
years. The roll is honorable and glorious. ‘They have 
entered into triumph through the portals, spent for the 
great cause! We little noted them till Roosevelt went, 
they have been so many and the impersonal issues so vast 
and portentous. They who have passed are but the ad- 
vance guard of the millions of us, young and old, who 
have worn the valiant stuff of our souls—may we not say 
it in truth ?—through the travailing and agonizing months 
and years. We repeat day after day that wonderful 
phrase of Holy Writ, “For this cause.” That has been 
the text of the people, little and great, throughout the 
world, by which they live and die. It is quite beyond 
words to say more of this wonderful era. We are over- 
come by something for which there is no word. But we 
keep on and on! In such a striking, typical human being 
as our former President, we see ourselves writ in heroic 
terms,—all that we are of every sort is there. That is 
why we loved him while we differed to the roots with 
many of his doctrines. Of all the words we have heard 
or read of him, those that remain most tenderly and truly 
were spoken by the bright lad who serves the evening 
paper. “Well, he is dead,” we said, for it was all we 
could say. The boy replied, “He lived some life.” 


MONG HIS COLLEAGUES and friends in the 
Unitarian Church the renunciation of his allegiance 

to this denomination by Rev. John Haynes Holmes will 
come as only a mild surprise. Outsiders, unfamiliar with 
both our faith and Mr. Holmes, will be likely to exag- 
gerate the significance of his entrance upon an “independ- 
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ent” church programme. It is a characteristically strik- 
ing and dramatic incident, this decision of our brilliant 
brother, but it is not an historic event. By that we by no 
means derogate from its importance to all of us, laymen 
and clergymen, who are charged with denominational ad- 
ministration. His stirring denunciation of abuses in all 
the branches of the Church, however exaggerated they 
may be, quicken the conscience and sharpen the sense of 
our shortcoming. Otherwise we would not be the proper 
sort to conduct the affairs of free Christianity. It stirs 
to inquiry. Why do we not grow more and draw more 
people to our forces, especially those gifted and restive 
clergymen in other denominations who like what we be- 
lieve but do not hanker after our ill-success? Any attempt 
to explain the conditions by calling this a stupid and un- 
toward generation is childish and laughable. If we fulfil 
the law of service, we cannot fail. If we have the best 
wares in the world and cannot market them, ours is the 
blame. ‘That is true all the way from a remote parish to 
the larger centres. 
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ERTAINLY, WE WHO HAVE the missionary task 

of spreading our gospel through these columns would 
be in exceedingly poor grace if we engaged in any criti- 
cism but that of our own work. We have gigantic obliga- 
tions right here; and one of them is to face the truth, 
lay hold of it, and send it broadcast. In this new era, it 
is not our part to stand around in bewilderment, but to 
do something. All the other denominations have already 
got into the engagement; and however much we may 
differ from them as to beliefs and plans, there is nothing 
for us but contempt if we stand all the day idle. It is 
precisely with this ardent hope in our souls that we expect 
the laymen’s meeting in Springfield to get somewhere, 
and to mark a new and historic starting-point in our his- 
tory. The.men who have labored to consummate a great 
new day deserve our unstinted praise; for much more 
than they may appreciate it, they are determining the 
future of our organized cause. - On the score of rousing 
a new and lively zeal to spread our gospel, the departure 
of Mr. Holmes is sure to have effect. 


OR HIMSELF, HOWEVER, we cannot see that Mr. 

Holmes will gain. ‘The one prophetic idea in his 
statement, published elsewhere, is that the Church shall 
hereafter be a community rather than a denominational 
affair. It will be a long while hereafter, in the sense in 
which he speaks of the Church. His weakness is in not 
valuing properly the meaning of denominationalism. The 
lack of historic sense is rather remarkable in one of such 
unmistakable gifts. He is not going to see a dissolution 
of the sects in his generation. But he is bound to wit- 
ness their employ of their separate and distinctive ele- 
ments not to community but to world-wide,causes. They 
will be greater than any independent church has ever been. 
We see less and less respect for denominations as self- 
admiration societies, but we also see them increase pro- 
digiously in influence as they take up in denominational 
name and offices the service of mankind of every faith 
or none! As for freedom, we should rather have in the 
long run that which is vouchsafed by a large fellowship 
like our own, with its marvellous and eternal traditions 
of truth in freedom throughout an organized hundred 
years, than take our chances with a merely local congre- 
gation of people who are perforce limited to approxi- 
mately parochial vision. There is for us a larger service 
under the Unitarian name. Freedom? Who in the land 
has had more abundant outlet for all of his changing 
views than Mr. Holmes? Opposition? Like a doughty 
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advocate, he lives on it. He will languish if people agree 
with him. They will not.. He will find this out as he 
goes on. 


“TF TNITARIAN” IS NOTa badge of theological dogma. 

It has an entirely new connotation. It means the 
church beyond sects. It describes the communion of free 
and liberal Christians. Imperfect, surely, but one of the 
most striking examples of its greatness is to be found in 
its continuing fellowship in every generation of men like 
Mr. Holmes himself. What other denomination would 
say this? Nobody wants him to leave us. Incidentally, 


-he is incorrect in saying Jenkin Lloyd Jones withdrew. 


He was a regular Unitarian clergyman, listed with his 
brethren, down to his death. His name is in the Year 
Book for 1918-19. His congregation was in the fellow- 
ship, contributing to our missionary work regularly, being 
also listed in 1918. Of course, if Mr. Holmes will not 
agree with some of us, in his free thought, he ought to 
respect us in our free thought and know that it merely 
means that we do not agree with him! We ask what we 
grant. May every good attend him, we pray with all 
affection ; and may he never forget the Unitarian Church, 
the spiritual mother who gave him his nurture and dis- 
cipline in freedom and truth. 


HE MINISTERS of the country are to be congratu- 

lated on possessing a privilege that will enable them 
to exercise greater public usefulness, a privilege not sub- 
ject to the reproach formerly attaching to half-fare on 
railroads. After the first of January, clergymen will have 
the right to travel on the railroads of the United States 
at one-half the full one-way rate, except as to Pullman 
charges. We say this having in mind our former approval 
of the decline in the custom of giving special rates to men 
of this profession, and of the entire withdrawal of the 
privilege by many railroads. The present situation is 
new. ‘The Government regulates the charges on railroads. 
The concession to ministers is not personal but official, 
by all roads alike to all regularly qualified ministers alike. 
There is no opening to invasion of personal integrity and 
loss of self-respect. No minister can feel any shame or 
hésitancy in accepting the rate fixed by governmental au- 
thority. No indignity is involved, no immunity from 
criticism purchased, no questionable obligation assumed. 
Ministers are put on high footing of public service. 


HIS WORD is written in the hope that it may 

come under the notice of one of Dr. Twichell’s 
boys—or girls—of the church he ministered to with 
princely pastoral power,—the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, Hartford. He died last week, Joseph Hopkins 
Twichell, famed in the press as the friend of Mark 
Twain. But the real glory of him was his shepherd’s 
heart. He was a pastor extraordinary. That may give the 
impression he was a man of very gentle and even diffident 
nature, as many are of the pastoral type. He was not so. 
He was through and through a man, a man of parts, 
wrought in distinguished fashion, whose gospel utter- 
ance was like the majestic cadence of the organ’s 
diapason, full of the sureness, the deep tones of eternal 
goodness, the moving tenderness of perfect love. There 
are men in all ranks and callings scattered over the earth, 
now well into the fifties, who still cherish the cards he 
sent them, when they were boys, reminding them of the 
meetings in the church, and winning them to his wonder- 
ful being for the disciplines in virtues they never dreamed 
they were receiving. They found it good to be in church. 
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For he was good in such a winsome way. So they are 
strong men. He was able to build a great congregation 
out of this gift which he used to the full. The best testi- 
mony is the character of his people. The present strength 
of the remarkable congregation is his monument of the 
soul’s employ for fifty years. The longer ministers live 
the more they ought to be convinced that the best preach- 
ing in the world, maintained week after week, will not 
equal in permanent worth the painstaking and thorough 
cure of souls! A genuine pastor never failed in the 
world ; but many a man who does the speaking part of his 
calling leaves no trace of an enduring labor. 


O FAR AS WE KNOW, we are saying here for the 
first time what ought to have occurred to us a month 
ago. We refer to the League of Nations. It seems as 
plain as day now that if it had been said we should have 
got on much further in making our people see the League 
right. It has been a halting and befuddled proposition in 
many minds. As a matter of fact we did hint the thing 
several weeks ago when we said we must at least write a 
peace of perfection. ‘The implied idea there was that of 
course we could not expect the peoples to be changed into 
saints in a few months of this new world, but we could 
make the written instrument that would satisfy the 
world’s most exacting requirements. Many a_hard- 
headed practical man, Missourian in temperament, has 
held off on the whole thing because, he said, it was stated 
too fancifully, too idealistically. He would not stand for 
an impracticable peace. We should like to remind him 
that upon the principal mile-posts in human history are 
nailed just such ideal documents, each for its purpose, 
as we will have now. None of them is a compromise. Go 
back to 1215 and Magna Charta, and you have, for one 
great new ideal, trial by one’s peers,—the jury system. 
This system has been abused and corrupted ten thousand 
times right in our own country. But would we give up 
the ideal? Come down to the Ninety-five Theses, when 
Martin Luther hurled the inkwell at the devil. ‘They laid 
the foundation for free religion; which, by the way, we 
have not even in Protestantism except in isolated cases. 
Some still scoff at them, but would we cast the Reformer’s 
ideals to the void? They are our undying standard. The 
Revolution of our forefathers in 1776 had something to 
do, we believe, with the most ideal document in the gov- 
ernment of mankind, the Declaration of Independence. 
Nobody would claim we have ever come within reach of 
it in our actual American politics, but we should be sorry 
for any even pious soul who would discount it. It is our 
standard, and we live by it if not always up to it. Nearly 
a century later, when the First American wrote the 
Emancipation Proclamation, there was in some sceptical 
minds much the same feeling for it as there is to-day for 
the League of Nations. Indeed the Civil War and the 
World War suggest amazing likenesses. They sniffed at 
and ridiculed the idea that the black man could become a 
full-fledged human soul. And, truth to tell, he has all 
these fifty-five years been dreadfully maltreated in in- 
stances. See Principal Moton’s report of the lynchings 
for 1918! But could any fool have the bravado, any 
knave the depravity, openly to question this ideal docu- 
ment? So for the crowning aehievement in mankind,—the 
League of Nations,—on a basis of world brotherhood, 
righteousness, justice, equality, we shall write at Ver- 
sailles perfect peace terms for a perfect goal! This, 
indeed, is the only possible programme for the acceptance 
of practical men. Only the ideal is real. Let none stay 
out in the dark too long. Get in where it is light. For 
this is the instrument that is going to be. 


28 
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ARRYING OUT HIS PLANS for coming into 
( personal touch with the governments and the 

sovereigns of the principal Allied Powers before 
the opening of the Peace Conference, President Wilson 
at the end of last week delivered his plea for the estab- 
lishment of a League of Nations to the people of Italy 
at Rome. Speaking at the ancient seat of the Cesars, 
the President said, among other things: “Our task in 
Paris is to organize the friendship of the world—to see 
to it that all the moral forces that make for right and 
justice and liberty are united and are given a vital or- 
ganization to which the peoples of the world will gladly 
and readily respond. In other words, our task is no less 
colossal than this—to set up a new international psychol- 
ogy.” In his progress to and from the Italian capital the 
spokesman of the American democracy was greeted with 
an outpouring of popular enthusiasm that once more 
marked the high place which America and its Chief Ex- 
ecutive hold in the esteem of the world. 


PART FROM THE GENERAL meaning of his 

tour through the countries of the great Powers of 
the Entente, the Presidént’s visit to Rome was of peculiar 
significance in view of the issues that are taking shape 
between Italy and the new nation of Jugo-Slavia (South 
Slavia). The tenseness of these issues was sharply in- 
dicated at the beginning of the week by an interview 
with Dr. M. R. Vesnitch, the new premier of Serbia, in 
which he announced that if the claims advanced by Italy 
to the possession of the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
should be confirmed by the Peace Conference, “Serbia 
would fight again, and fight to the finish.” There is 
every reason to believe that the conflicting interests of 
Italy and of the South Slavic group of nations on the 
Adriatic coast have been engaging the earnest attention 
of the President as well as the British and French gov- 
ernments. News despatches purporting to convey the 
President’s views on that phase of the general problem 
of the new delimitations of Europe represent him as 
exerting his best endeavors in an effort to induce Italy to 
modify some of her claims. 


TIS A MATTER of significance that the demands of 
Italy for the possession of the Eastern Adriatic coast 
are based upon a treaty signed in 1915 by Italy, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia as a feature of the terms 
upon which the Italian people entered the war. Such 
secret agreements concerning other issues and regions 
are affirmed to exist among the various Entente nations 
as a whole. ‘The scope of one of these treaties or tacit 
understandings was revealed by the recent announce- 
ment by Premier Clémenceau in the French Chamber of 
Deputies that Premier Lloyd George had asked him 
whether France had any objections to the maintenance 
of British naval superiority and that he (Clémenceau) 
had replied with the assurance that France was ready to 
recognize Great Britain’s balance of power on the seas. 
This substructure of agreements reached during the war 
presents a problem of the first magnitude in the delibera- 
tions of the Peace Conference, which has been pledged 
to the complete elimination of “secret diplomacy” from 
the process of readjusting” the relations among nations. 


HE NEWS OF THE DEATH of Theodore Roose- 
velt, early on last Monday morning, came as a pro- 
found shock to the country. A few days before his 
death Col. Roosevelt had returned to his home at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, from a hospital in New York where 
he had been undergoing treatment for a complaint which 
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had been diagnosed as inflammatory rheumatism. The 
immediate cause of death.was the lodgment in the lung 
of a clot of blood from a broken vein. It was announced 
by Mrs. Roosevelt that her desire was that her husband 
should be “buried as a private citizen.” 


DITORIAL COMMENT and biographical sketches 
of the man who for seven years had served the 
American people as their Chief Executive revealed with 
striking emphasis the vastness of the void which had been 
caused by his death. Even newspapers which had been 
bitterly hostile to Col. Roosevelt recalled with a glow of 
enthusiasm his whole-heartedness, his energy, and his 
courage in his public career, and his intense humanness 
in his private life. Newspapers and public men who had 
been his supporters or ardent followers gave voice to 
a strong note of regret that America and the world, in 
this supreme crisis in their affairs, should be deprived of 
the clear vision and the wise counsel of the leader who 
had played so important a part in the upbuilding of the 
modern spirit of his country. 


NE OF THE GREAT IMPENDING issues of the 

internal readjustment of the country began to take 
definite shape last week, with the appearance of William 
G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads and former 
Secretary of the Treasury, before Congress to plead for 
the extension to five years of the period of the govern- 
ment control of railways. Frankly disclaiming any pref- 
erence as between public and private ownership, Mr. 
McAdoo confined his argument to the benefits which 
already had been accomplished by unified control, and 
pleaded for the continuation of the present system in 
order that it might be subjected to a complete test under 
peace conditions. Mr. McAdoo’s testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce was followed 
with intense interest by Congress and by the country. 
The facts which he submitted seemed to show economies 
of administration and increased efficiency in service that 
produced a widespread impression. ‘ 


ONCEDING FULLY THE WEIGHT of Mr. 
McAdoo’s argument for unified control, the execu- 
tives of 92 per cent. of the railroads of the country last 
Monday announced their intention to oppose by all means 
in their power any attempt to vest that unified control in 
the Government. ‘The executives, on the eve of their in- 
nings before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, reiterated their previously expressed conviction 
that in private ownership lies the solution of the vital 
problem of transportation. ‘Their declaration put into 
words the concerted plan which was announced several 
weeks ago to offer vigorous opposition to government 
ownership and government operation as repugnant to the 
principles of American life. Nevertheless, the railroad 
chiefs expressed in advance their acceptance of any rea- 
sonable degree of government control that may be found 
advisable and necessaty—such control to be always short 
of public ownership or operation. 


N THE EVE OF THE ASSEMBLING of the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, Senator Ashurst 
introduced in the Senate at Washington last week a reso- 
lution for the purchase of Lower California and about 
10,000 square miles of the adjoining state of Sonora from 
the Mexican Government. ‘The territory comprised 


within the scope of the negotiations urged by Senator — 


Ashurst is being developed to a large extent by American 
and other foreign agricultural and mining interests. _ It 


is pointed out by advocates of the proposed friendly pur- — 


chase that now is the time to reach an agreement with 
Mexico on all outstanding issues; that Mexico needs 
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large amounts of money for the payment of indemnities 
to foreign nations held in abeyance during the war, and 
that America is the only country from which Mexico can 
obtain the much-needed funds for the development of 
its vast resources in the interior. 

Sale 


Brevities 


The beautiful nonsense that there can be government 
without leaders applies now to Russia. People should 
know the difference between a leader, an autocrat, and a 
politician. 


The rampant criticism of the Y. M. C. A. in its war 
work trails along now six months after THe Curistian 
REGISTER by its contributors over here and over there 
covered all the points. We repeat, it did its work de- 
fectively, also magnificently, like all other agencies of 
war-time. 


Essays on “Freedom and Authority” and kindred 
abstruse subjects get scant reading. ‘The best teaching 
is disguised in homely stories. Our own cause will grow 
more if our writers and preachers lend more color, 
warmth, and concreteness to their counsels. Some of the 
stuff is deadly dull. 


Listen to people’s comment after church, and one will 
not exaggerate their understanding of high and subtle 
thoughts. If the average hearer were required to pass 
an examination on the sermon he hears, he wouldn’t. But 
tell him something very homely and wholesome and he'll 
talk about it and maybe he’ll do it. 


Letters to the Gditor 


Information Wanted 


To the Editor of Tue CuristTIAN REGISTER :— 


In THe RectsterR for December 5, your Washington 
correspondent concludes his letter with the very pertinent 
question, “Is not the average American as ignorant of 
and indifferent to the real state of affairs in the Philip- 
pines to-day as the average Briton, by tradition, is said to 
be ignorant of and indifferent to the status of India?” 

As one of the innumerable “average Americans” I 


- wish to answer by putting in a plea of ignorance but not 


indifference in the matter of conditions in the Philippines. 
It is very seldom that I find any enlightening news on this 
subject in any of the newspapers or other publications 
that I have access to. I have at hand <a recently pub- 
lished geography of more than four hundred and fifty 
pages which gives about a dozen lines of large print on 
the topic of “Government and Education” in the Philip- 
pines, but it ends with the somewhat disquieting state- 
ment that “a few districts, because their people are sav- 
ages, are still under military rather than civil govern- 
ment.” 

After reading accounts of the nature of military gov- 
ernment in several. different parts of Africa and the 
tropical regions of South America, one is apt to wonder 
whether the United States Government has used similar 


“military” methods in the Philippines. Without making > 


the trip to the islands, how may one obtain authentic in- 
formation as to conditions and events, not only in the 
Philippines, but also in Porto Rico and the Hawaiian 


E. S. Smits. 
WarkEN, OHIO. 
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An Invaluable Help for To-day 


To.the Editor of Tar CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 

I should like to call the attention of readers of THE 
REGISTER to a pamphlet recently issued, entitled “Outline 
Studies on the Problems of the Reconstruction Period,” 
prepared by a special committee headed by Rev. Paul 
Moore Strayer of Rochester. The purpose of it, as 
aptly stated in a paragraph of the preface, is information 
and the development of social leadership :-— 

“After the war comes the period of reconstruction. 
We must build a new world, or this war will have be- 
come murder on a colossal scale. But while war unites 
a people, reconstruction divides. The social problems 
within the nation are harder to meet than a foreign foe. 
If we blunder into the reconstruction period we will 
blunder through it. The right sort of leadership is im- 
perative, and if in every community throughout the land 
there is a group of men and women of good-will, who 
have made a thorough study of the problems which must 
be dealt with, the leadership will be ready.” 

Thirteen questions have been selected for study ; alco- 
holism, social vice, the broken family, the status of wo- 
man, the home-coming man, democracy and the war, 
industry, the ending of war, nationalism and internation- 
alism, war finance and the increased burden of living, the 
new task of organized religion, the new spirit of co- 
operation and service, the goal of civilization. 

The “Outline” is designed for use in churches, clubs, 
community and industrial groups, in any organization 
where men and women wish to acquaint themselves with 
the tasks confronting the nation. Under each heading a 
few lines indicate the topics for study, and a selected 
bibliography, prepared for the most part by experts of 
the Russell Sage Foundation Library, gives suggestions 
for reading. It is an admirable course for a winter’s 
work by a study class in church or a church society, 
Alliance, Young People’s Union, or Men’s Club. Any 
group which faithfully carries it through should be able 
to form intelligent opinions on these great questions. In 
brief, the “Outline” offers to the thoughtful people of the 
churches an opportunity to get the facts and relate them 
to each other, something upon which any real leadership 
towards stable reconstruction must be based. 

The pamphlet is 25 cents per copy or $2 per dozen, 
postpaid, and may be obtained from the Association:~ 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ELMER S. Forses. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Register on Sea Power 


To the Editor of Tur Curist1an REGISTER :-— 


Will you allow a reader who approves and enjoys nine- 
tenths of what Tur RecisrEr has to say to express in your 
columns his disagreement with the remaining fraction? 
I refer to the question of the freedom of the seas,—an 
ideal, by the way, which, as Sir Edward Grey has pointed 
out, originated in America and not in Germany. 

Three courses of action are open to our Nation. We 
may give our support to: 1. A League of Nations under 
which no nation will need or be allowed to aim at military 
supremacy either on land or on the seas. 2. British naval 
supremacy, assured by the maintenance of a fleet as 
powerful as the combined fleets of any other two nations. 
3. Naval construction by the United States which will 
give us in the shortest possible time a fleet as powerful 
or more powerful than the British. 
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Admiral Badger, to mention only one name, is an advo- 
cate of the third plan. Senator Lodge and, if I mistake 
not, THE CurIsTIAN REGISTER are advocates of the second 
plan. The American people as a whole, together with 
countless millions of liberal-minded men in other lands,— 
including Great Britain,—have set their hearts and hopes 
on the first of the policies outlined above. 

It is unnecessary to review the arguments for and 
against British naval supremacy. I only wish to call at- 
tention to one or two points which, so far as my observa- 
tion extends, are generally overlooked. If it be true that 
Great Britain is entitled to naval supremacy for the 
reason that theirs is an island kingdom, then Japan is 
equally justified in pursuing the same ambition. How 
shall the inevitable conflict be avoided? Crush Japan, our 
militarists will reply. But what then will become of our 
hopes and dreams of a lasting peace? And is it true that 
only these two island kingdoms need be concerned with 
the freedom of the seas? Are not Holland and Norway, 
for example, in proportion to their size, as greatly inter- 
ested in this question as the island kingdoms themselves ? 
And is it conceivable that any great and self-respecting 
nation, such as the United States, will submit perma- 
nently to the naval overlordship of any other nation? 

In this seaport town we meet a great many naval men, 
officers and seamen of all ranks. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain not one of these men agrees with Sena- 
tor Lodge in his acquiescence in British naval supremacy. 
They are not allowed, I believe, to express themselves 
publicly, but in private conversation they do not hesitate 
to say that if there are to be great fleets on the seas in 
the future, the fleet of the United States must be second 
to none. And why not? Are we ready to say that Great 
Britain can safely be intrusted with this enormous power, 
but that the American people are too imperialistic to be 
worthy of such confidence? And with what arguments 
other than money can we induce our young men to enlist 
in a navy which we ourselves specifically designate as 
second rate? 

At its best, naval or military dominance by any one 
nation can be nothing more than international Cesarism. 
“Surrender to us your liberties and we will govern you 
(at your expense) more successfully than you can govern 
yourselves.” This is the argument of Cesarism in all 
ages. But invariably the people reply sooner or later, 
“Give us liberty or give us death!” 

There are some things that we cannot exactly prove in 
words and yet we are as fully convinced of their truth as 
we are of our own existence. Among these I count the 
fact that naval dominance by any one nation involves the 
seeds of future wars, while control of the seas by a 
League of Nations promises security to all and humilia- 
tion to none. HeErsert Z. Kip. 


New Lonpon, Conn. 


THE R&GISTER is not an advocate of the second plan. 
The first plan is right. Our editorials on the subject, 
especially that of December 12, 1918, meant nothing else. 
We said: “The concord which we are sure will prevail at 
the conference will take due care of the terms applied to 
sea power. .. . Great Britain . . . will be able to serve 
more rather than less, and . . . she will be mistress of 
the seas because she knows and practises seamanship 
better than any other nation. But it will be such a 
supremacy as the world will understand. It will not be 
a bullying attempt to dominate, but a magnificent purpose 
to serve.” Subsequent events confirm and make more 
clear the soundness of this opinion. ‘There will be first 
a League of Nations. ‘This means each nation working 
for the good of all, and contributing its best gift for that 
purpose. One of England’s gifts is her navy. ‘To speak 
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of supremacy in a competitive sense is beside the mark. 
“Co-operative” is the word. The British Navy will be the 
chief sea power not for jealously showing her might, but 
for triumphantly maintaining mutual security among the 
nations.—EpIrTor. 


Communications 


Baptist Reaction To-day 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD, in the two volumes 
M recently published in which she relates the story 

of her interesting life, writes of her changing 
viewpoint concerning matters of theology since she wrote 
Robert Elsmere. Then she believed it the duty of the 
man with a vision of larger truth to develop his vision 
outside the Church. Now she inclines to the belief that 
such a man should stay in the fold and compel reforms 
needed to save the Church. 

Perhaps she is entirely right in her later belief, but 
only if she takes for granted the open and honest state- 
ment by the man himself of his faith in a growing reve- 
lation. 

The present flurry in Baptist theological seminaries 
over the insistence on the part of many Baptists that 
the seminaries state frankly their attitude toward the 
old familiar stock of theological ideas is occasioned by 
the fact that the men of large vision and of sound 
scholarship who are now under suspicion of being too 
advanced, or, as it is said, not loyal to the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, are trying to do what Mrs. Ward now 
thinks ought to be done. And yet they have not as yet 
dared to be honest and open about their viewpoint, be- 
cause they know that the temper of the Baptists to-day 
is reactionary. 

Once a progressive people, they have fallen upon the 
evil day of bigness and are being smothered by their 
very size. Not even Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.’s splendid 
appeal for unity at the expense, if need be, of the peculiar 
American Baptist idea that no one can come to the 
Lord’s Supper till immersed, succeeded in arousing any- 
thing but antagonism among the very people who should 
be the first to follow such a leader to win a victory 
for brotherhood! And his plea for an open church 
membership only made some churches draw tighter the 
lines that for a decade had been growing slack! 

It is an interesting question in ethics as to how a man 
who hopes to benefit his fellows can best serve his day 
and generation. Whether by being loyal to his own 
convictions or by being loyal to an institution which he 
accepts in place of any convictions of his own save that 


the institution has benefited men and it is not his place | 


to interpose his own ideas for those so long accepted. 
But there is no question at all about the man who has 
convictions at variance with those of the institution to 
which he belongs. He ought to leave it unless he states 
openly and honestly his position, and—thus ends his use- 
fulness there? Not necessarily. Heber Newton is one 
illustrious instance of a man who never hesitated to 
declare himself at variance with the established order 
of the church to which he belonged and who yet retained 
his influence and his position. ‘There was no deceit 
about him. But to-day, few Baptist ministers dare to 
acknowledge that they are free to think, and most of 
them simply accept the views of, the past generation, 
preach along the lines of conserving the past, denounce 
any attempt at enlightenment, and are now trying to 
rid their seminaries of every teacher in sympathy with 
the new age. Apprson Moore. 


9 
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plies. 
with all their faults and drawbacks, the minister too is 
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Minister a Fellow-Servant 


Tuer Curist1aAn RecisterR of December 26, “Answer 

to a Minister’s Query” is undoubtedly right. The 
closing sentence, however, raises the question whether the 
attitude it seems to express is not one of the weaknesses 
of the type of Congregationalism that characterizes our 
Unitarian group of churches. “It is their church,” the 
author writes. ‘The statement is true as a fact of organi- 
zation. In churches of our neighbor group of Congrega- 
tional churches a minister is required to be a member of 
the church of which he is minister. Thus he has the 
feeling of belonging to something, of having a stake in 
something, however transient the relationship may be. 


sk GENERAL POSITION of the brief article in 


Probably in very few of our own churches is the min- 


ister a member of the local church or parish or expected 
to be a member. He serves his people, but is not of 
them. It is the church and the minister, not the church 
of which the minister is an integral part. He is more or 
less an alien, a spiritual domestic engaged for a specific 
purpose. ‘There are churches, rare instances fortunately, 
whose members speak of “hiring a preacher,” much as 
they would speak of hiring a janitor or a paid choir 
from outside their own body. But even in those churches 
—perhaps the majority happily—where the parishioners 
lovingly and loyally make the minister one of themselves, 
welcoming him freely to a share in the common life and 
service, the minister is yet by the very nature of our 
Unitarian type of organization, for which no single 
church is responsible, outside the church, and not merely 
outside the local church but outside any church. A min- 


_ ister temporarily without a pastorate, or a minister whose 


active ministry is past, unless he is a life member or is 
chosen by some local church to represent it, has no seat, 
no voice, no vote, in the Association, and, I think, not in 
any conference or other body, except it be perhaps a min- 
isterial association. If he is granted a place in such an 
assembly, it is a grant, an invitation, and not a right be- 
longing to him as a minister or as a member of an organi- 
zation. He may have served a lifetime in our churches, 
the thought of his brain, the love of his heart, the faith 
of his soul, the labor of. his hands, may be built into the 
churches he has served as minister, yet at the end he is, 
as he began, an outsider. It is their church, not his. So 
true is this that there have been instances when a min- 
ister has served a church of our fellowship a lifetime 
without even seeking fellowship in our body. 

The grand hymn “Life of Ages richly poured,” spirit- 
ual and wonderful as it is, has yet a line that seems to 
express this characteristic attitude of separation, “the 
prophet’s word and the people’s liberty.” The prophet’s 
word. He is to do the preaching. 


In the Presbyterian Church the minister is, I believe, a 


member of Presbytery, and remains a minister of some 
Presbytery as long as he is a minister in good standing 
or until his death, and continues to have there a voice and 
vote. He and the church, through its elders, are part of 
something, a something which includes both laity and 
clergy, which is representative and elective, a something 
to which both are responsible, to which either in case of 
difference may appeal for decision. ‘Though we may not 
approve of an authoritative body imposing beliefs, yet 
this form of organization is a truer democracy than our 
loose congregationalism, and it is a democracy in which 
the minister has citizenship with all that citizenship im- 
In churches of episcopal form of government, 


part of the church, if not of the local church yet of the 
larger church. 
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There is a distinct spiritual advantage in this fact of 
the minister’s citizenship. Service is lifted to a higher 
plane. In too many churches the idea prevails that the 
function of the minister is merely to serve the local 
church. ‘That idea of service is not large enough to offer 
spiritual challenge either to minister or to people. If the 
function of our ministers is but to serve our local 
churches, to furnish them sermons and services to their 
taste as the janitor shovels the coal into the furnace to 
the comfort of their bodies, and the choir sings them 
songs to please their ears, then indeed our churches have 
no spiritual future, then the minister’s service has become 
a degradation instead of the honor which service should 
be, then indeed will we meet deaf ears when we call to 
young men of idealism and passion of service to fill our 
ranks. Rather shall we not see minister and people 
together as part of a spiritual army. In an army the 
leader of a company is not serving the company merely ; 
he is serving the army, and beyond that he is serving his 
country, his country’s freedom and rights and ideals, and 
beyond that he is serving, if his vision is large enough, 
humanity, the world. 

In our reaction from subjection to the tyrannies of 
priests, the pretensions of arrogant clericals, those who 
should serve holding themselves masters and dictators, 
have we not gone too far in the other direction? May 
we not with spiritual advantage, as well as practical busi- 
ness advantage, so reorganize our churches locally and 
denominationally that the minister shall be, if a servant, 
as he should be, yet a fellow-servant with the laymen his 
brothers, and a fellow-citizen with the lay saints (and 
sinners) of the household of faith? And meanwhile may 
we not ask the recognition of the fact that, whether 
legally or not, whether organically or not, the Church is 
the property not of laity or of clergy alone, but of all who 
are building into it their faith and hope, their love and 
effort, and through it serving humanity. 

Rosert P. DorEMus. 


What Can Unitarian Laymen Do? 


Illaminating replies which show that this question is much 
in the thought of the delegates to the Springfield 
Conference to-morrow 


Inspire 
SANFORD BATES 
"[ ons MEN from eighteen to thirty are the men who 


have saved our country from humiliation and in- 

sult. By this very token they are the men who 
returning will take an increasingly prominent part in gov- 
ernment, in industry, in our social life. ‘They are the 
Youth of America. They are in or are just passing from 
the impressionable stage of life. They have learned 
through experiences both bitter and sweet to appreciate 
the things of life which are genuine, to distinguish the 
true from the false, to strip off superficial disguises and 
find there “the things which cannot be shaken.” 

The new age will be a young people’s age. Shall the 
church be a friend and counsellor, an inspiration and an 
impetus to these young, virile Americans, or shall it con- 
tinue to lay its emphasis on the divisive, unessential, 
temporal side of religion? 

The war has taught us the wnessentiality of many things 


s 


a2 


we thought indispensable. The war has taught our boys 
without their knowing it the real meaning of religion as 
an inspiration to spiritual democracy. 

The great thing our church can do is to carry on these 
two great forward movements. 

An essential religion, stripped of useless and meaning- 
less form and hypocrisy. 

A religion of reality connecting itself with the daily 
tasks around us, believing in God because in the end his 
will does ever triumph, believing in our brother because 
we share his burdens and his honors, believing in our- 
selves because our salvation is in our own hands, believ- 
ing in the future because two million of our boys have 
never been afraid to face it. 

This is a cause which candidly stated, loyally supported, 
and persistently advocated cannot fail to make its appeal. 

The Youth of America, just now the acclaimed saviors 
of civilization, will respond just so far as we are able 
to carry to them this great message of the Liberal 
Evangelism. 


Understand 
J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, JR. 


OOK BACK five years. How many Americans knew 
1 or even guessed what 1914 had in store for the 
world? We know now that the events of that year 
were the result of plans and purposes of which we then 
knew nothing and cared less. Shall we ever again allow 
a world war to break out because some one else has willed 
it and we have neither known nor cared about such plans? 
I wonder. 

The world’s affairs must henceforth be planned, and 
the planning and execution of world policies should be by 
concerted international effort and in the sight of all men. 
Despite our cherished tradition of separatism we must 
merge ourselves to some extent in the world’s citizenship. 

The thoughtful American needs a better understand- 
ing of the foreign elements here at home. He will under- 
stand through them the aspirations and the capabilities 
of the peoples they represent,—whose homeland may be 
Ireland, Finland, Armenia, or China. He will have a bet- 
ter acquaintance with foreign languages and with foreign 
countries. He should enjoy travel and the study of maps. 
Foreign periodical literature will be worth his careful 
reading. 

Knowledge and understanding beget sympathy. 

If American good sense and good feeling are to count 
helpfully in world politics, commerce, and social rela- 
tions, we must have the will to find the ways of help- 
fulness. 

Every idealistic purpose shaped into effective action 
by Americans will gain us some part of the world and 
not lose us our own souls. But,—we must lay hold on 
the inspiring faith that God sanctions our designs and 
will reward our efforts in his own way. 

He is not far from those who with clean hearts and a 
right spirit seek his image in their fellow-men and help 
these to help themselves. 


Overcome 
CHARLES MEIGS SCHENCK 


UR REVERED AND BELOVED Charles W. 
Eliot has said, “The Unitarian faith is dear to 
me because I was born into it, and educated in 
it; and because I have found it to be in my own personal 
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experience, and in my observation of others, the most 
cheerful faith in the world in times of ease and pros- 
perity, and the surest reliance of any faith in the world 
in times of trial and adversity.” 

Most of us inherit both our politics and our religion, 
and comparatively few of us were so fortunate as to be 
born into the simple, fundamental convictions of the Uni- 
tarian faith. 

Strong as may be our present convictions, the mem- 
ories of the lessons taught us at the knees of our good 
orthodox mothers cling reverently to us. These mothers 
were sincere in their faith, and the frequent reminders 
from Unitarian pulpits that they were wrong even in 
their day and generation, and the often repeated impli- 
cation that members of other churches, if not hypocrites, 
are sadly in need of enlightenment, has a tendency to 
keep down our membership. : 

It is true “that we have been spoken against from thou- 
sands of pulpits, as a people on the way to a dark and 
dreadful fate in the world to come. ‘No better than 
infidels’ is a phrase that has been flung at us often.” 

To overcome such prejudice is no easy task, and it 
cannot be overcome by shocking the sensibilities of people 


to such an extent as to deaden their desire to enter our - 


churches a second or a third time. 

If we expect to grow, the surest way to realize our 
expectation and extend our influence is by refraining 
from calling attention to the shortcomings of our neigh- 
bors and by devoting our energy, both in word and deed, 
to inculcating our belief in 


The Fatherhood of God. 
The Brotherhood of Man. 
The Leadership of Jesus. 
Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind. 


—a creed to which all men and women, of whatever 
parentage, can conscientiously subscribe. 


Advertise 
ROBERT S$. PARKS 
Wc CAN UNITARIAN laymen do at their 


coming meeting to make our church a great 
organized power in the country? 

Something has been said lately about “making the 
world safe for democracy.” Why not start to make the 
Unitarian belief indispensable to democracy? 

How shall we do that? 

Give a small efficient committee of Unitarian advertis- 


ing men $100,000 a year for ten years—and see what » 
. will happen. 


Not dignified ? 

Business said that once. Banks said it once. England 
said it once. But the banks took a leaf out of the busi- 
ness man’s book. They now -advertise. England—old 
conservative England—during the past four years has 
come right out heartily with what?—advertising! 
is advertising her needs and her problems to her own 
people. 

When you stop to think of it, organized religion is 
nothing but propaganda—advertising. Our medium is 
the pulpit. One voice, one day a week,—twenty minutes, 
—and the world has all the rest of the week in which 
to be influenced. 

Let us employ the more effectual agency—more ef- 
fectual because it reaches the thinking “unattached” at a 
time when there is nothing savoring of compulsion. 

Nothing is so effectual. 


She , 


—— 
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If the product advertised be spurious, it has the bene- 
ficial effect of hastening the end of its sponsors. 

If the product and service be sound, it has the effect 
of creating—sometimes, oh, so slowly !—what in business 
is termed good-will. 

It has the added effect—in this latter case of making 
the motive of “delivering the goods” a double responsi- 
bility. The claim of Unitarians is that they are seekers 
after truth. 

The question before Unitarian laymen—so it seems to 
me—is, What are we going to do with truth after it is 
discovered? 
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Act 
CHARLES E. WARE 
Pp’: IN ACTIVE PRACTICE what our statement of 


faith expresses. Make our churches active agents 
for doing, not alone for preaching. Show by our 
acts that “Brotherhood of Man” is not a mere formula. 

In short, adopt some form of expression by action for 
what we profess. 

The form that action should take will vary with the 
needs of different communities. Just now, the oppor- 
tunities will be many, and this Conference will doubtless 
suggest and discuss some of them. 

If we can impress the returning soldier, as well as the 
community at large, with the knowledge that Unitarians 
are the people who in their daily life put in practice the 
teachings of Christ, who are looking for opportunities 
to help their fellow-men and are helping them, then will 
our cause have attained the prominence it deserves. 

It is to crystallize our efforts on a definite practical 
working programme that our laymen are called together. 

As one put it recently, if the national accomplishments 
of the last eighteen months had been prophesied as things 
the United States would do, they would have been said 
to be impossible,—but they have been done. 

The selective service draft, food control, government 
management of the railroads as one railroad, and all the 
rest, have been accomplished and with scarcely a ripple. 
So shall we, if we seize our opportunity, make the Uni- 
tarian Church the working Christian Church of the 
future. 


Build 
ISAAC SPRAGUE 


lines of history. ‘To-day there is no present ; men 
belong either to the past or to the future. The new 
order, now being born, will be controlled by the young 
men, strengthened and made serious by the war, with the 
help of those older men whose vision and enthusiasm 
keep them young in spirit. Here is the opportunity and 
the test of liberal religion. Many minds have been opened 
by the experiences of wartime, many men are thinking 
broadly who ordinarily would have drifted into the near- 
est sectarian harbor. They want the fundamental truths 
of religion. If our church can meet this need it may 
become the church of the future. If it fails, it becomes, 
with many others, a thing of the past. 
The conference of laymen, unless it differs radically 
from most such meetings, will be a gathering of men, most 


Wi ARE STANDING onone of the great dividing 


of them past middle age, and many of them fixed in the 


routine of before-the-war standards and methods. A con- 
ference along these lines will be of interest and value, but 
it will not, in my judgment, do “the great thing” that it 
should unless it determines to pass on the torch of liberal 
religion to the waiting generation, regardless of cost or 
precedent in this building for the future of the world. 
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Meaning of the English Elections 


Dr. Griffiths-Jones gives a keen and concise analysts, 
and urges America’s fatthfulness to the 


Old World 
MILES HANSON 


Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
This is the highest honor that the Congregational- 
ists can bestow upon one of their brethren. He is also 
principal of the United College, Bradford. He came to 
the United States in order to lecture at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and to forward the closer unity 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

As one of the alumni of the United College,,it was a 
great pleasure for me to have the opportunity of reviving 
old memories with Dr. Jones during his visit to Boston. 

It was a remarkable coincidence that as we gathered 
for breakfast the news of the English elections first ap- 
peared in our papers last Sunday. Dr. Jones, as his 
name signifies, is a Welshman of Welshmen. He has the 
real Welsh characteristics,—emotional, excitable, and full 
of movement. As he opened the paper and read the 
various results he exclaimed successively : “Great! Good! 
Wonderful!” ‘Then he added, “I must shout!’ When 
the news was read of the failure of Asquith and Hender- 
son to retain their seats he said, “M-m,—but after all, 
that’s a pity.” 

“Well, Doctor,” I said, “what is the meaning of all 
this? We on this side somehow cannot get hold of the 
threads.” i 

“No,” he replied, “I see every day that you-do not do 
so, but there are several very clearly defined causes for 
this wonderful result. 

“The first is the personal popularity of Lloyd George. 
It is definitely known that Lloyd George has advocated 
certain policies that have proved themselves eminently 
wise. as 

“He stood alone in advocating the war centre at 
Salonica. Every other member of the war committee ad- 
vocated the retirement from Salonica. ‘What!’ said he, 
‘leave Greece to its fate, give to the enemy a thousand 
miles of coast for their submarines, from which to harry 
our Eastern communications? Never! If you so do, I 
retire from my post.’ The Balkan army was kept, and 
it was there that the first break through came. 

“Then again, well-known military leaders advocated 
one front, and that the Western one. Lloyd George stood 
for attention to the Eastern activities, and the military 
men had to go. The results again have proved the sound- 
ness of the statesman’s views. 

“Then George alone fought for a unified command, and 
faced all the opposition of recognized military judgment. 
And again, in Foch, the vast victory has come. 

“The English rank and file recognize all this, and hence 
their whole-hearted support. 

“A second cause for the election results,” continued 

the churchman, “is that in most instances the defeated 
candidates have flirted more or less with pacifism. The 
English people stood for whole-hearted fighting for vic- 
tory. and so did Lloyd George. 
“The Labour party, despite its splendid programme, 
was in some of its branches permeated with pacifism, and 
every Labour candidate that was suspected of pacifist 
leading has been defeated. 

“A third cause of the victory has been the determina- 
tion of the people to stop effectually all attempts at Bol- 
shevism. ‘Two things were in the minds of the vast ma- 
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jority,—the death of autocracy, and the death of dis- 
order. What was desired was progress, but ordered 
progress.” 

As the reader knows, a feature of the election has been 
the defeat of all the women candidates. I asked the 
Doctor for-his explanation of this. “It is evident,’ he 
replied, “that the women have not voted for women. If 
they had done so, they could easily have carried every 
woman. Why they have not done so, is to be found in 
the reasons for the popularity of the Premier. They 
were suspected and therefore they were left behind.” 


About Ireland and the Sinn Feiners, Dr. Jones con- ~ 


fessed perplexity. “The future,’ he said, “here is an 
enigma. Ireland to-day has no grievance. During the 
war there has been no carefulness of food in Ireland, no 
conscription, no war privations. While England has 
furnished one in seven of its people for the army, Ireland 
has furnished one in twenty-seven. Home Rule with 
Ulster left out could be had to-morrow, but Ulster will 
not be governed by the Sinn Feiners, and the Sinn 
Feiners will have them even against their wills. The 
self-determination of peoples does not act there, they 
think. No one can say what policy the new Parliament 
will follow, maybe the policy of giving rope sufficient to 
hang by will be followed.” 

Our conversation turned to the question of religious 
reunion. On this subject the Doctor has pronounced 
views. “Generally union means absorption, and by ab- 
sorption added strength is not gained,” he said. “While 
there should be intelligent co-operation, yet there is a 
distinctive witness of each denomination, and the witness 
for religion has always been most virile when each de- 
nomination has been active and zealous in pursuing its 
own way. I do not believe the denominations have yet 
done their distinctive tasks; they are still needed. Con- 
gregationalism, for instance, stands for certain things, 
and Episcopalianism for certain other things, and the 
time has not come when the work for each is ended. 
There is a sphere for united effort, but there is also a 
place for the distinctive voice of each denomination.” 

The remarkable instance was cited of united effort in 
the Paris conference, in which the English Protestants 
joined in sending over to French Protestants a message 
of greeting. This is the first time since the Reformation 
that a message has been possible from English to French 
Protestantism. A representative from the Episcopal 
Church, from the Nonconformists, and from the Scottish 


churches met a gathering of Frenchmen in Paris five. 


weeks ago. Dr. Jones said they were received with re- 
markable enthusiasm. The meetings were held during 
the delirious times of -the signing of the armistice, but 
even that excitement did not interfere. When Dr. Jones 
said that he was coming straight to America he was 
especially asked to convey the greeting and prayers of 
the Protestant churches of France to their brethren of 
the Protestant churches in America. 

“This,” said the Doctor, “I have great joy in doing, 
and trust that the two peoples will be closer and closer 
knitted together in brotherly love and good-will.” 

What was most on the preacher’s heart appeared when 
he said to me: “Tell the friends, through THe CuRIsTIAN 
REGISTER, that the one great thing that we have to do is 
to cement more and more closely the two great branches 
of the English-speaking people. I know,” said he, “that 
efforts are being made to create a breach between the 
United States and the mother country. Take heed of no 
insidious rumors, discount idle tales, discountenance in- 
jurious insinuations. England and America must move 
hand in hand; together they can save the world ; together 
they can give what shape they wish to the League of 
Nations. 
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“If you in America leave the Old World, the face of 
Europe may be further deluged in blood. The new na- 
tions alone are not strong enough to stand. England and 
America and France have to be the saviors. Believe no 
evil, let no roots of jéalousy take hold, but in loyalty and 
trust become a part of the greater League of Nations 
that must grow around the nucleus of Great Britain and 
her child America.” 
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The House of Brotherhood 


A national hymn of victory 
ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS 


America, America, 
The shouts of war shall cease; 

The Glory dawns! The Day is come 
Of Victory and Peace! 

And now upon a larger plan 
We'll build the common good, 

The temple of the Love of Man, 
The House of Brotherhood! 


What though its stones were. laid in tears, 
Its pillars red with wrong, 

Its walls shall rise through patient years 
To soaring spires of song! 

For on this House shall Faith attend, 
With Joy on airy wing, 

And flaming loyalty ascend 
To God, the only King! 


America, America, . 
Ring out the glad refrain! 
Salute the Flag—salute the dead 
That have not died in vain! 
O Glory! Glory to thy plan 
To build the common good, 
The temple of the Rights of Man, 
The House of Brotherhood! 


Copyright by Allen E. Cross. All rights reserved. 


Who Cares about the Bible? 


Many theological seminaries prefer to offer “‘snap”” 
courses, and so is our Scriptaral 
ignorance abysmal 


GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 


N EVENT that will not fail to interest church people 
was the conference of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis, which held its fifty-fourth . 

meeting at Columbia University, New York City, Decem- 
ber 26 and 27. It was a notable gathering of Biblical 
professors. and scholars. ‘The conference together with 
the Archeological Institute of America and-the American 
Philological: Association, which were holding sessions at 
the same time at Columbia University, was entertained 
at a reception tendered it by the president of Columbia 
University and Mrs. Butler, Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 26. 

The conference was opened with the presidential ad- 
dress by Prof. James A. Montgomery, on “Present Duties 
of American Biblical Scholarship.” ‘The tone of the ad. 
dress was pessimistic and the picture drawn was dark. 
Prof. Montgomery described the deplorable state of 
Biblical learning,—how the Biblical languages—Hebrew, 
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Greek, Aramaic, and Latin—were entirely banished from 
the list of required studies in many theological schools 
and the effect this will have on Biblical studies. He re- 
ferred in particular to the shifting of interest from the 
Biblical to the sociological studies. But he was more 
charitable than he should have been here. We all admit 
that the social sciences have:a place, and an important 
place, on the curriculum of a seminary; but they seem to 
have displaced other equally important studies. It is an 
open secret that seminarists prefer them because they 
are “snap” courses and do not require hard work. In 
the seminaries with the highest standards—which, by the 
way, are not very high—students flock to hear lectures on 
sociology and religious education and kindred subjects 
while teachers of Hebrew and cognate languages have a 
pupil, or at most two or three. This is not because one 
is more important than the other, but because one is 
easier and requires very little or no preparation. Semi- 
nary students have preference for leisure. Curiously 
enough, they are encouraged by the seminaries, who be- 
sides hiring students to come to them lower their stand- 
ards so that no man with any degree of intelligence may 
be barred out., This is called liberalism. The more lib- 
eral a seminary is nowadays the lower its standard. There 
are seminaries so liberal that they require no high-school 
education of their candidates and even no grammar- 
school education. That liberalism has come to be 
synonymous with ignorance, especially ignorance of Bib- 
lical lore, is a fact. It is no wonder that the enemies of 
religion regard the clergy as intellectually inferior. 

Prof. Montgomery outlined the duties of American 
Biblical scholarship. He advocated independence from 
European scholarship. He showed how before the war 
text-books and manuals and lexicons used in American 
class-rooms were imported from Europe, particularly 
Germany. Even scientific periodicals were sent to Ger- 
many for printing. He said that all this must come to an 
end and American scholars should declare their inde- 
pendence. He pointed to one American enterprise that 
will justify others and that is the International Critical 
Commentary. Another thing that Prof. Montgomery ad- 
vised should be done and that is the procuring of fac- 
similes of manuscripts from European libraries, so that 
students from this country who want to consult a man- 
uscript will not be obliged to make the expensive voyage 
to Europe. He suggested that the Library of Congress 
take the lead in this project. But all friends of learning 
should subscribe liberally to this work of preserving lit- 
erary monuments of the past and of importing transcrip- 
tions of them to this country. 


ROF. MONTGOMERY also spoke of the opportun1- 
ties before the Americans for excavations in Biblical 
lands, especially in view of the fact that they are finan- 
cially better fitted for such a work than others. His re- 
marks gain in importance when we recall what Prof. 
George Adam Smith wrote in his little pamphlet on Syria 
on the archeological responsibilities of the new govern- 
ment of Syria and Palestine. This is not only the work of 
a few, but the work of nations. The records of the past 
must be unearthed and preserved and handed to posterity. 
And one feels like making the same appeal that Prof. 
George A. Barton made at the meeting of the conference 
when he presented the claims of the American School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem; namely, that everybody who 
can and who is interested in learning contribute the sum 
of $100 or more to the support of that institution 


which is the daughter of the Society of Biblical Litera- 


ture and Exegesis. It is a cause worthy of liberal people 


__ whose interest is to increase the knowledge of the truth. 
_ The most important and instructive part of the pro- 
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gramme was the “Symposium on Critical Method in the 
Study of the Old Testament,” arranged by a special com- 
mittee consisting of Profs. Morris Jastrow, John P. 
Peters and B. W. Bacon. Prof. Kemper Fullerton, who 
read the paper on “The Method and Scope of Documen- 
tary Analysis and Textual Criticism,” called attention to 
the fact that the Old Testament was a product of the 
Orient and, as the Orient is capricious and therefore hard 
to understand and to account for what it does, that it is 
impossible to answer all questions connected with text of 
the Old Testament and that a full reconstruction of this 
Oriental text is not guaranteed. 


a MOST BRILLIANT display of talent and schol- 
arship was made by Prof. Torrey of Yale Univer- 
sity. His paper was on ‘“The Use of the Versions (Sep- 
tuagint, Pesitto, Targum, Vulgate) in the Critical Study 
of the Old Testament.” Prof. Torrey showed to what 
extent the text can be emended by a knowledge, a perfect 
knowledge, of Greek forms andthe forms that Greek let- 
ters of the alphabet assumed at different periods. Hegave 
illustrations of concrete instances where the text was so 
emended, at which he made his hearers marvel. This is 
one of the instances. At one point in the development of 
the Greek language, the Greek letters “t” and “I” were 
alike. A scribe of a later period, ignorant of this fact, 
substituted the letter “1” for “t” while copying the Sep- 
tuagint and gave the world “elaia,” which means an 
olive-tree, for the word “etaia,” which means a poplar- 
tree. This may seem very scholastic to some, but it is 
not when one remembers that there are many such cases, 
and that to get the right text one should give attention to 
these minute details. A right text is very essential, be- 
cause it gives the right contents and these give us the 
truth in the Bible. And to get the living truth in the 
Bible we have to deal with these academic points which 
when judged from this point of view are highly prac- 
tical. It is such researches as these that overthrew the 
tyranny of the corrupt King James Version and helped 
the cause of liberal religion. It is clear, then, from Prof. 
Torrey’s scholarly paper that there can be no way of re- 
forming a religion based on a corrupt text of the Bible 
other than by getting the correct text, and that the cor- 
rect text cannot be got at except by working on the 
neglected languages of the Bible. The best ally of re- 
ligious reform has been Biblical scholarship, and this is 
still as true as it ever was. 

Another very original paper was that by Prof. Julian 
Morgenstern of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the “Critical Method and the Utilization of 
Archeological Data in the Old Testament.” Prof. Mor- 
genstern showed the futility and the vanity of going to 
Syriac and Arabic literature, a method pursued by early 
scholars, to get light on Jewish Archeology and Anthro- 
pology. He said that this is not to be sought-in those liter- 
atures, nor indeed in literature at all, but in a study of 
Bedouin society in the deserts of Syria and Arabia, as the 
Hebrews are one of the many branches of the nomadic 
peoples that migrated from Arabia northward. Prof. 
Morgenstern said that the founder of this method of 
study was J. Robertson Smith, author of the “Religion of 
the Semites,” but that Smith’s work can be improved 
upon. 

It was suggested that a similar symposium for the New 
Testament be held next year, as this one was.a great suc- 
cess. ‘There were other papers, all very scholarly and 
instructive. ‘These meetings should spur seminaries and 
churches on toward demanding candidates for the min- 
istry who can help give a correct version of the living 
word of the living God. 

YALE UNIVvERsITY. 
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Not Anarchy Succeeds the Czar 


Hands off Russia! says one of her gifted defenders; the 
Soviets are the will of the people 


MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Pitts Ane THE MOST ENDEARING quality of 


the American public is its naive willingness to learn, 

when it has once been roused to the importance of 
learning, all it can about a given subject. Russia, for 
example. It has only been necessary, this winter, to 
announce a lecture on Russia to pack almost any audi- 
torium to capacity. People generally quite understand 
that there is a great deal which they ought to know about 
Russia but which they have for some reason been pre- 
vented from knowing. ‘They are also quite clear,—these 
common people whom Lincoln loved and who have 
cheerfully, even gayly, sent their sons to France to fight 
for the cause of democracy,—that there is a key some- 
where to this exceedingly confusing Russian situation,— 
if only that key can be found. So they flock to hear 
returned Y. M. C. A. secretaries denounce the existing 
government in Russia; and again they flock when a min- 
ister like Albert Rhys Williams, whom they think they 
can trust because he is a minister, tells the story diametri- 


cally opposed to that of the equally sincere Y. M. C. A. - 


secretaries. And all the while the furrows on their 
brows deepen, and it becomes as much a matter of course 
to say “Can you make anything out of this Russian situa- 
tion?” as to denounce the management of the railway 
system as they ride downtown in the morning. — 

For myself, speaking just as an average American with 
a keen interest in democracy and with a persistent belief 
in the inherent rightness of common people whose moral 
standards have not been perverted by riches, I have been 
seeking some clue to the mystery of Russia for nearly 
two years now. First, I heard Lincoln Steffens talk and 
was surprised to be told that the Russian Revolution, of 
which he was an eye-witness, bore not the slightest re- 
semblance to the French Revolution as pictured by 
Carlyle and.others. Then, a year ago, I read and de- 
lighted in Alice Stone Blackwell’s Life of Madame 
Breshkovsky with its fascinating first-hand descriptions 
of the struggle of such revolutionists as this “Grand- 
mother” (nearly fourscore years old!) to emancipate the 
long-suffering Russian people from autocracy and cruel 
abuse. Marie Sukloff’s book, too, with its haunting pic- 
tures of the sufferings of a mere girl glad to commit 
murder for the sake of an ideal came to my attention 
about this time and made me more than ever eager to 
know the truth about Russia. 
there have been many other books. And there have been 
those returned travellers, to whom reference has already 
been made, telling tales as contradictory as could well be 
imagined! And there have also been Atlantic Monthly 
articles which describe poignantly, and with incontestable 
truth, the sufferings of noble women whose estates ap- 
pear to have been ruthlessly expropriated by the Bolshe- 
vists ! 

Whom were we to believe? 


On the last Sunday of the year just ended there came 
to the historic Old South Meeting-house in Boston a man 
who cleared up for me—and for many more—the fog 
which, almost from the beginning, has been enveloping 
the Russian Revolution. This man was Dr. Moissaye J. 
Olgin, a Russian journalist of note, who has himself been 
a revolutionist for nearly twenty years, and on the inside 
of all the important Russian movements during that 
time. Born in Kieff and educated at the University of 
Kieff, Dr. Olgin was associated, up to 1914, with the 
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Menshevists (moderate socialists) as an editor and a 
propagandist. ‘T'wice imprisoned in Russia by reason of 
his revolutionary activities and once imprisoned in Ger- 
many because he was an enemy alien, he four years ago 
made his escape to America, and, knowing no word of 
our language, enrolled as a student at Columbia Univer- 
sity. During the past four years he has taught himself 
to speak and write beautiful English and has achieved 
also a comprehensive grasp of social institutions and eco- 
nomics in this country. Incidentally he has earned a 
Ph.D., and has written a book, “The Soul of the Russian 
Revolution,” which is recognized as a distinct contribu- 
tion to the increasing army of important works on the 
Russian problem. 

Not since the days when James Otis shook the rafters 
of the Old South Meeting-house with his fiery eloquence 
has this sturdy old structure been so crowded, I suppose, 
just to hear one man speak, as it was to hear Dr. Olgin 
discuss “The Outlook for Self-Government in Russia.” 
Those familiar with the faces which make up radical 
gatherings in Boston found it easy to recognize the 
majority of the people present as ardently pro-Bolshe- 
vist. Many of these had not themselves been long away 
from the country of pales and pogroms. ‘To them the 
news that the oppressed millions in their native land had 
successfully taken things into their own hands was like 
meat and drink to a man who has all his life been starv- 
ing. Also in the audience were the leading intelligenzia 
of the Boston radicals,—young people who rally round 
Prof. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana (sometime of 
Columbia University!) who, with a group of friends, 
stood all through this long discussion of Russia’s wrongs. 

For a broad, inclusive, dispassionate, and illuminating 
treatment of the Russian question, Dr. Olgin’s presenta- 
tion is beyond cavil. Almost at once he proceeded to the 
real crux of the matter. We all recognize, he pointed 
out, that this question of Russia is not a theoretical ques- 
tion any more so far as the American people are con- 
cerned. What we must settle is whether wé shall continue 
to wage war on Russia or conclude a peace with the 
Russian people. 

Brilliantly, logically, he traced the current of revolu- 
tionary events, showing how even those who have eagerly 
been working for a revolution did not in the least foresee 
that in Russia a social revolution was bound to come 
along with a political revolution. Prince Kropotkin, 
Madame Breshkovsky, and revolutionists of their stamp 
would have been glad, he said, to establish a republic 
or some such form of government, and then have the 
country stop for a long term of years to recuperate. 
Up to the spring of 1917 a republic was also the limit 
of the Bolshevists’ ambition; all expected that the social 
structure would remain intact. 

But not so did affairs fall out, for the Russian masses, 
those peasants to the number of more than a hundred 
million who had been living on the edge of the poverty 
line in tiny little villages all over Russia, beaten every 
day by their cruel overlords, were not disposed to give 
up their one chance of decent living now that they had 
got a taste of power. ‘These masses, it should be under- 
stood, were not by any means conscious socialists. In- 
dividuals among them had read Karl Marx and cherished 
notions about a co-operative commonwealth; but the 
bulk of them were driven into Bolshevism by that most 
elemental thing in the world, hunger. For years and 
years they had been hungry. Loaded down with taxes 
and unable to eke even the meagrest kind of a living out 
of the land, whole villages would die off in such a famine 
as that of 1891, for instance. Social workers rallying 
to the relief of these sufferers would be prevented by — 
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the authorities from performing their kind offices for 
fear that while giving bread they should give also books 
on political reform. 


The lure of the land! Here is the key to the Rus- 
sian mystery. The land on which the always-hungry 
peasant worked, with his own team, for an absentee 
landlord (and for which he paid exorbitant taxes) some- 
times yielded him one share out of five which the land- 
lord took. No wonder the peasants increasingly came 
to feel themselves slaves. No wonder the deep convic- 
tion grew up in them that the land really belonged to 
God and to themselves who were laying down their lives 
for it. All through the summer of 1917, under the 
Constitutional Assembly, endeavor was made to have 
the distribution of land administered in an orderly 
fashion. But the people who had thrown off political 
shackles were now speaking a language new even to the 
Russian revolutionists, a language formed to express the 
most elemental yearnings of the too-long dispossessed. 

A hundred and thirty thousand families of nobles were 
deprived of holdings of various sorts when the Bolshe- 
vists came into power. But about a hundred million 
peasants got their fingers on the land for which their 
souls had so ardently longed and their bodies so terribly 
suffered. 

Individuals cannot be blamed for what happened. Con- 
ditions only can be blamed. The average wage of the 
Russian workingman had long been ten dollars and a half 
a month. ‘These were the men who, having tasted power, 
formed the Council of Workmen and Soldiers. Their 
Soviets (committees) represent the spontaneous organiza- 
tion of ten million workers all over Russia. They ‘did 
not walk softly and reason along the line of trained 
economists; instead, they evolved almost at once a free 
and outright representative democracy with the majority 
in actual control. 

In Dr. Olgin’s opinion,—and he made this very clear, 
repeating it half a dozen times in the course of his ad- 
dress,—the Bolshevists were too precipitate in the way 
they took over the government. But the Soviets un- 
doubtedly represent the will of the Russian people. And 
they are working! 'To the factory owners they have said 
that all profit above 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. belongs 
to the workers. And the workers have proceeded to take 
these profits. 


HEN IT CAME to a question of continued fighting 

these same workers, who had already suffered cas- 
ualties to the extent of seven millions in a war to make 
the world safe for democracy (suffered to this extent 
because their equipment was grossly inadequate, soldiers 
often being sent to the trenches with only one rifle among 
three or four men, the reserves waiting for their com- 
rades to be killed to get their weapons), these workers 
and soldiers simply decided that they had had enough of 
war and of the overbearing officers who, in Russia, repre- 
sent war to them. How could it have been otherwise? 
_ Then came the Revolution of November, 1917, lead by 
Lenin, a man who is a great scholar, Dr. Olgin said, but 
who is also great in that he is endowed with a positive 
genius for saying in language which a child could under- 
stand just what the workers want to have said. Lenin 
now represented the people, and the Kerensky Govern- 
ment had to go because it no longer represented anybody. 


The Brest-Litovsk Treaty, Dr. Olgin explained, was dic- 


tated by the situation. Trotzky knew full well that the 
Russian peasant could not and would not fight any longer. 

Now comes the question: What shall the liberal-minded 
man and woman in this country do in face of the present 


situation in Russia? We might encourage sending an 
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adequate army “to suppress” the Bolshevists by force, 
but that would take perhaps twenty-five years of ter- 
rible civil war; and it was not for this that English and 
French and American boys and men enlisted in the 
armies of their respective’ countries. Moreover, as the 
speaker slyly suggested, these boys might themselves 
become imbued with Bolshevist doctrine! Already this 
has happened more than once. Very likely the Allied 
armies could not win in any case in a struggle with this 
great mass of Russian people; and if they did win, power 
would once more be in the hands of the land-owning 
class in Russia, who would again flog and exploit the 
common people in a way abhorrent to the average lover 
of fair play. So Russia, after years of suffering and 
sacrifice, would again be back just where she was before 
the overthrow of the Czar. 


“LTANDS OFF RUSSIA!” This was Dr. Olgin’s rec- 

ommendation. As he spoke these words the rafters 
of the Old South Meeting-house shook with applause. ‘To 
be sure, hundreds who acclaimed this were themselves 
Russian. But other hundreds who applauded were neither 
Russians nor Socialists, just Americans convinced that 
the Old South Meeting-house was a very appropriate 
setting for this sentiment, because they discern certain 
striking analogies between Soviet. Russia and the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Fresh from reading the Russian Doc- 
uments (recently reprinted in the New York Nation), 
and thoroughly familiar with Lenin’s remarkable pam- 
phlet “The Soviets at Work” (inexplicably forbidden 
circulation through the United States mails), they know 
full well that here 1s no anarchist programme. 

On the contrary, that Old South Meeting-house au- 
dience was pretty well agreed that Russia should be 
left to work out her own salvation, because the Soviets 
are the will of the Russian people. In the face of the 
combined hostility and misrepresentation of the entire 
world, the Soviets have maintained themselves for more 
than a year and are stronger to-day than they were six 
months ago. Stressing service where other governments 
pamper privilege, the Soviets seem to represent the same 
broad fundamentals which the British Labour Party 
has outlined in its programme and which President 
Wilson has expressed in his War Aims. 

The whole thing is really right there in the sixth of 
the President’s Fourteen Points !— 


“The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will se- 
cure the best and freest co-operation of the other na- 
tions of the world in obtaining for her an unhampered 
and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political development and na- 
tional policy, and assure her of a sincere welcome into 
the society of free nations under institutions of her own 
choosing; and more than a welcome, assistance also of 
every kind that she may need and may herself desire. 
The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in 
the months to come will be the acid test of their good- 
will, of their comprehension of her needs as distin- 
guished from their own interests, and of their intelligent 
and unselfish sympathy.” 


So, of course, the Wilsonian Democrats in the Meeting- 
house, as well as the many democrats (with a small d) 
there present, were bound to endorse the withdrawal of 
Allied troops from Russia. Also they could not fail to 
be in accord with Dr. Olgin’s further recommendation 
that the Russian people should have credit liberally ex- 
tended to them and should be afforded normal cultural, 
economic, and commercial intercourse with the rest of 
the world. 

How else could they as good Americans meet the 
“acid test” ? 
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But He is Good to the Baptists 


Tue Coursé of CuristIAN History. By 
W. J. McGlothlin, Ph.D., D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1918. $2—The 
Professor of Church History ir the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary here 
gives us in one volume a superficial and 
inadequate sketch of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Church. The task can 
be done in one volume, as witness the re- 
cent achievement of Williston Walker, but 
not in a volume of so slight substance as 
this. ‘That the author likes to make spe- 
cial and favorable mention of the Baptist 
part in the story is no matter for criti- 
cism. But that he writes without the ob- 
jectivity requisite in a scientific historian 
is clear from many passages, especially 
such as refer to the Catholic Church and 
to liberal Christianity. So the reference 
on page 142 to the exaltation of “the pa- 
pacy to the dizzy and blasphemous claims 
which it now makes for itself,’ and the 
warning (p. 59) concerning the Christian- 
izing of Western Europe: “It must not be 
forgotten that the Christianity which these 
countries received was in every case Cath- 
olicism. They knew nothing approaching 
pure Christianity till the Reformation.” 
Dr. McGlothlin’s conscientious opposition 
to infant baptism finds frequent expres- 
sion, as in an approving reference on page 
178 to those “pious people who. . . re- 
gard it as the foundation of both the great 
Catholic Churches and a constant and se- 
rious menace to the spirituality and evan- 
gelical character of all other churches that 
practise it.’ Unitarianism is given a brief 
word of dispraise in a paragraph devoted 
to the “enormous growth of antichristian 
sentiment” (p. 179). The only other com- 
ment concerning it is the statement (p. 
46), “Whatever else one may say about 
Unitarian views of Christ, one must ad- 


mit that those who have held these views |: 


have borne few of the burdens and done 
little of the work of Christian history. 
Unitarianism has had no power.” Mor- 
monism has two pages, Christian Science 
a little more—yet not sympathetic pages. 
Mrs. Eddy’s “writings are full of 

statements which to others than Christian 
Scientists are blasphemies. At times she 
talks as if she regarded herself as the 
third person in the Trinity” (p. 245). The 
treatment of the modern period is little 
more than a statistical report. Its ef- 
fectiveness is not enhanced by many un- 
informing remarks. So in the fourteen- 
line treatment of Swiss Christianity (p. 
218), the closing sentence, “The Swiss are 
brave, free, and honest people.” Or again, 
“There are in the United States many 
Presbyterian churches, an equal number 
of Methodist, and many types of Baptists 
and other similar bodies” (p. 180). Or 
this (p. 130), “The Book of Common 
Prayer . . . is unquestionably one of the 
most satisfactory service books ever pro- 
duced by Protestants.” Of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, “Much of the 
intellectual activity and output of this 
period is known as scholasticism” (p. 73). 
Or this, on page 48, “Dr. Broadus used to 
say that John Chrysostom . . . was 
probably the greatest preacher that Chris- 
tianity has produced.” This is not really 
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the way to write history. ‘Typographical 
slips are “Grenada” on page 89, and 
“women” for “woman” on page 167. A 
sentence on page 107 should apparently be 
rearranged, “An indulgence, as has often 
been asserted, was not a permission to 
sin,’ and scarcely less awkward is the 
phrasing (p. 46), “The Nestorians . 
fled to Persia, where they flourished for 
several centuries and of whom a feeble 
remnant still survive.” The book was pre- 
pared primarily as a text-book for col- 
lege and church classes. To this end there 
is appended an excellent list of questions 
and topics for further study, as well as 
a good bibliography. 


Wholesome Set of Values 


THE RELIGION of THE Tommy. By H. P. 
Almon Abbott, D.D. Milwaukee: More- 
house Publishing Co. 1918. $1—Dr. Ab- 
bott is the dean of Trinity Cathedral (Prot- 
estant Episcopal) in Cleveland, known as 
an effective preacher and public servant. 
This little volume contains fifteen war-time 
sermons, addresses, and essays. ‘They are 
popular in the best sense, plain, simple, 
vigorous, seldom sentimental, always help- 
ful in clarifying thought and stimulating 
action. Dr. Abbott, like many another 
churchman, has been given a wholesome 
set of values by the war, and sees the 
great things large and the petty things 
small. His stirring rebuke of sectarianism 
makes good reading. The discourses have 
an oral style, and their chief value would 
be to their first hearers. Many an utter- 
ance which will keep no permanent place 
in the literature of the war was a contri- 
bution at the time and in the place of its 
original promulgation. So, surely, were 
these unpretentious addresses. 


Rum from Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN CRUSADE FOR WorLD- 
Democracy. By S. Earl Taylor and Hal- 
ford E. Luccock. New York: The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 1918. 75 cents net.— 
The Methodist Church celebrates next year 
the centenary of the beginning of Metho- 
dist Missions. Its celebration is to be 
marked, not by a glorification of the past, 
but by a programme for the future. Al- 
ready the Centenary World Programme 
of Methodism is outlined, already the col- 
lection of a missionary fund of forty mil- 
lion dollars, to be raised in five years, has 
been begun. This volume dealing with 
foreign missions and a companion volume 
on Christian Democracy for America form 
a preliminary contribution to the celebra- 
tion. The book’s first appeal is naturally 
to Methodists, to members of the Church 
whose past exploits are to be commem- 
orated by so magnificent a plan for the 
future. But every Christian, every lover 
of human welfare, will read with interest 
and sympathy, and see the zeal for brother- 
hood beneath the denominationalism. 
Even where modern missionary literature 
seems to be concerned with winning ad- 
herents to this or that church or system of 
doctrine, closer inspection will generally 
show the real concern to be the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God in ethical and 
social terms. ‘This is notably true in the 
work before us, however often the word 
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“Methodism” may occur in its pages. 
“Methodism” means “Christianity” and 
Christianity means civilization, education, 
morality; it means schools, hospitals, every 
social reform and human _ brotherhood. 
Whatever our denomination, it is a matter 
for grave concern to us all that out of 
five thousand students in Buenos Aires 
only four reported any belief in God or 
Christianity of any kind. It is not Metho- 
dists only who should be stirred to action 
by the fact that only two per cent. of 
China’s children go to school. Readers of 
the Christian Register may pause a mo- 
ment over the disclosure that in 1914-15 
over a million and a half gallons of rum were 
shipped from Boston to Africa! The war 
has made us all citizens of a United States 
of the World, and it behooves us to awaken 
to the problems which concern our living 
together in this new solidarity, as we are 
awake to our own national problems. The 
Methodist Church is taking the great new 
world into its view and its field of activity. 
The rest of us will fail to do the same 
thing at our peril. The book is interest- 
ingly written, well printed on better paper 
than most books now use, with admirable 
illustrations and maps, and an appended 
series of questions to facilitate careful 
study of its details. Its first chapter, 
“Making Democracy Safe,’ is a splendid 
summary of what the war has meant for 
the peoples of the world. ‘The volume is 
heartily commended to all who believe in 
foreign missions, and to all who do not. 


Converging Religion 


BrrorE Governors AND Kincs. By Clar- 
ence D. Ussher. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 60 cents net—Very attractively 
printed is this little book, and its contents 
are also attractive. The two incidents out 
of the experience of a medical missionary 
appeared first in the author’s earlier book, 
An American Physician in Turkey, and 
will meet here a larger response and a 
more extended circulation. ‘The conversa- 
tion with the Mohammedan Governor- 
General is an interpretation of the idea of 
the Trinity by an illustration chosen from 
nature. In his preface the author says he 
has told the incident to audiences of every 
religious type, including Unitarians, and 
that people of all creeds have said, “We can 
accept that.” The reason is obvious. The 
doctrine is interpreted in a manner so deep- 
ly religious, and so freed from the notions 
against which the Unitarian protest was 
made, that it loses its doctrinal quality and 
comes close to principles of universal relig- 
ion. The reader will find here a graphic 
account of the way in which real religion 
may be so taught as to awaken the spirit 
and transform the life of a man in a re- 
mote region where Christianity is a new 
message. We can deeply sympathize with 
the author’s hope that the time is approach- 
ing when even the most divergent denom- 
inations will see that they are all members 
of one family in the Church of God, and 
so come into an essential unity. 


‘The:Shephesdti Pasian 


Comrort AND STRENGTH FROM THE SHEP- 
HERD Psaum. By Christian F. Reisner. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
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$1 net—Of the making of books on the 
Twenty-third Psalm there is no end. Here 
the author’s form is sermonic, the pictur- 
esque phrases of the Psalm being used as 
texts. Those who will derive comfort and 
strength from these pages are likely to 
be people accustomed already to devo- 
tional reading of this type. There is much 
practical wisdom for the daily religious 
life, made vivid by incidents drawn from 
many sources. 


Prayer for Young Men - 


Younc Men AND Prayer. By Thomas C. 
Richards. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 60 
cents——The quotations and incidents which 
make up the first two parts of this little 
book are on the whole familiar ones, and 
two only are taken from the vast number 
of references to soldiers’ prayers found in 
books and magazine articles relating to the 
war. The prayers for young men which 
constitute Part III. are aimed to meet cer- 
tain needs of young lives. They are fa- 
miliar, almost colloquial, in form, and seem 
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The world must guarantee that conditions like these will not be repeated. 
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suited chiefly to those who have had little 
or no training in prayer or in habits of 
worship. A deeper consciousness of uni- 
versal needs would improve them even as 
prayers for a special age. The social con- 
sciousness, the idea of common prayer, is 
wholly lacking. This detracts from their 
value for personal use, and prohibits them 
as expression suited to any public worship. 


Prof, St. John’s New Edition 


Storrs AND SToryY-TELLING IN Morar 
AND Renicious Epucation. By Edward 
Porter St. John, A.M., Pd.M. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 75 cents—This is a new 
edition of an excellent book which has 
been before the public since 1910. The 
text is unchanged, and the revision con- 
sists in the addition of names of books 
suggested for further reading at the 
end of each chapter and in the closing 
chapter on “Where to find Stories.” 
Among the many books on story-telling, 
this one is distinctive in treating the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of moral and re- 
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ligious education, and is invaluable to 
parents and to teachers in our church 
schools. * 


OUR DEBT 


TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


A stirring address on our obligation to 
that great nation, to its soldiers and to its 
civilians, with a fervent plea that America 
join with England in forming a League of 
Nations which shall realize the Common- 
wealth of Man, the Federation of the 
World. 


18 pages, 10 cents net, 12 cents by mail 


Special rate of $8.00 per hundred 
(including delivery) 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Syrian refugees from the villages near the Northern Front trenches, lined up for bread tickets given them by a 
member of the American Colony who was working in connection with the Syrian 
and Palestine Relief Fund. 
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Such a guarantee cannot be given if the 


Near East is returned to the Turks, or is under the protection of some European power. 


AMERICA, SAVE THE NEAR EAST 
BY ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Sage a plan which clearly shows how only America—the champion of humanity—can solve these problems which have so 


ong baffled the Christian world. 


16mo. 176 pages. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co., R. H. White Co., Chas. E. Lauriat & Co., DeWolfe & Fiske Co., Old Corner Bookstore, 
Williams Bookstore, by Booksellers throughout the country, or from 


_ THE BEACON PRESS_~ - 


Boston, Mass. 
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Che Dome 
The Silver Lining 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 


Another sulky morning! 
Seems as if again, 

All dear sunshine scorning, 

The day would go forlorning, 
And then—more rain. 


But see! The sun is trying 
To drive the clouds away: 

Sun and shadow vying, 

Laughter wed to sighing,— 
And, lo, the radiant day! 


Behind a Biscuit 
ROSE BROOKS 


It was Betty Frost’s first day on her 
uncle’s big ranch in California. ‘The five 
days’ trip from Boston had seemed end- 
less, but here she was at last. 

‘Wait till afternoon before you race off 
anywhere,” said jolly Uncle Ben, smiling 
at Betty’s eagerness to get out of doors to 
explore. “Remember, this is a pretty big 
ranch_ten thousand acres,—plenty of 
room for you to get lost in till you get 
your bearings.” Though “acres” meant 
nothing to Betty, still “ten thousand” of 
them did sound large. “Right after lunch- 
eon I’m going to take you and your mother 
over the place in the car, and you'll see lots 
of things you never saw before, Miss 
Boston.” 

Betty couldn’t help smiling back into 
Uncle Ben’s laughing face, though she 
wasn’t quite sure she liked being called 
“Miss Bost6n.” 

“When will luncheon be?” she asked. 

A soft-toned gong tapped by a -solemn 
Chinaman in speckless white was her an- 
swer. 

Mother ran downstairs at the sound, and 
they all three went in to luncheon. 

“Well, Sis, rested?’ asked Uncle Ben. 
Betty had never heard mother called “Sis” 
before, but mother seemed her happiest, 
gayest self, and laughed back. 

“Oh, quite! It’s such fun to be back 
after all these years, and everything is just 
the same, even to Hong. I know he was 
glad to see me, though he couldn’t smile! 
Ben, if we don’t have some of Hong’s 
biscuits for luncheon, I’ll take the next 
train East!” 

But at this minute Hong opened the 
door and in his hand was a plate heaped 
with tiny delicious brown biscuits. 

“These biscuits, Betty, were growing in 
the fields this morning,” said Uncle Ben, 
as Hong passed them to her. “You see, 
I wanted them picked fresh for you and 
mother.” Uncle Ben’s face was grave, but 
his eyes twinkled. “Truly, my dear,” he 
added, in answer to Betty’s silent bewil- 
derment. 

“You'll see, after luncheon,” laughed 
mother, as Betty’s eyes sought hers. “But 
why?” she asked, turning to Uncle Ben. 

“Oh, no reason, except to honor my 
small niece whom I had never seen before. 
Just so she could tell her Boston play- 
mates she had biscuits for luncheon which 
grew in the fields a few hours earlier.” 

Betty could hardly wait to see for her- 
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self just what Uncle Ben meant, but the 
biscuits were so good that they all had to 
eat a great many before they were ready 
to start. 

In the front seat of the car, with Uncle 
Ben to point out and explain, Betty’s after- 
noon was the happiest and most interest- 
ing she could remember. And didn’t Bos- 
ton seem far away! 

First the car sped down a long dusty 
road to a field of wheat,—not a patch, but 
a waving field of golden wheat as far as 
you could see. 

“This, my dear, is the _ biscuit-field,” 
said Uncle Ben. “The biscuits you had 
for luncheon grew right in this very field 
only this morning.” 

“Tell her, Ben,” laughed mother. “You'll 
have the child looking for baked potatoes 
in the potato-field next.” 

“All right. Well, Betty, this is a wheat- 
field, wheat as far as you can see. Away 
on the farther side of the field —we’ll 
spin along as I talk,—see the big harvest- 
ers? We used to need sixteen or twenty 
horses to pull each harvester, but now we 
have big truck harvesters instead. Ahead 
of each one is a field of standing wheat, 
isn’t there? And behind each one, the 
sheaves lie, all bound, ready to be threshed.” 

Betty, wide-eyed, watched the field being 
laid low by the monstrous harvest- 
ers. “Now we're off for the threshing- 
machines.” 

The threshing-machines were so veiled 
by dust from the fast-falling chaff that it 
was hard to see just what was happening. 
So Uncle Ben lifted Betty out and they 
entered the chaff cloud so Betty might see 
the sheaves being fed into one side of the 
monster machine and the golden stream of 
wheat pouring out on the other side. 

“Now this way for the last stage before 
biscuits,” and soon the car stopped before 
a white flour-mill with bags and bags of 
white-sacked flour piled on a platform, 
ready to be hauled to the cars. 

Betty spied them at once and cried ex- 
citedly, “Now I know all about how bis- 
cuits are made, ’cept just how to make 
them !” 

“A minor detail,” agreed Uncle Ben, 
gayly. “But come inside and then you 
really will know all about it.” Inside, Betty 
saw everything that the big machines and 
the white-coated men did to change yellow 
wheat kernels into whitest flour. 

“Now, we'll spin around and see other 
things besides wheat,’ said Uncle Ben, 
when the car was again under way. “But 
just for fun, I wanted you to have fresh- 
grown biscuits for your first luncheon on 
a Western ranch. You're a pretty small 
girl, Do you suppose you’re big enough 
to remember, even when you’re grown up, 
the fields of wheat, and the men and the 
machines and the mills which stand behind 
every. plate of biscuits that comes to the 
table, anywhere in the world? And plough- 
ing and planting go before all the stages 
you've seen to-day! And before that, the 
clearing of all these acres!” 

Betty began to look so overwhelmed at 
the backward steps Uncle Ben was taking 
that he laughed and said:— 

“Never mind, we'll not go any farther 
back from our biscuits. There’s no end 
to the beginnings of anything, is there, even 
a biscuit. Maybe before you go home in 
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the fall, Hong will teach you the final ‘how 
to make them’ stage, and then you'll know 
more about biscuits than many little girls 
in Boston.” 


The Country Child in Winter 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


So many of our American farmhouses 
are situated in very rigorous climates that 
a good many mothers will not think the 
out-of-doors a _ possible playground in 
winter-time. This is less true than they 
are apt to think. On almost any sunny 
day in winter, little children,. if warmly 
dressed, will benefit far more by a brisk, 
romping, active half-hour’s running and 
jumping than city babies do in their 
swathed, motionless outing in a baby-car- 
riage. When really bad weather drives 
them in, as it should do very seldom, the 
country mother has a great advantage in 
space. For there is about a farm nearly 
always some corner, a woodshed, a corner 
of the barn, an attic, or an unused room 
where the little folks may romp and play 
actively. If necessary the sacred spare- 
room is better used for this purpose than 
kept in idle emptiness. And all the vari- 
eties of handwork are resources for rainy 
days. 

As the children advance beyond real 
babyhood and the mere need for constant 
romping and climbing and running like little 
animals, their instinctive desire to use their 
hands increases. ‘This instinct should be 
encouraged in every possible way. Just 
as the wise mother sees to it that they are 
provided when babies with ample chance 
to roll and kick and tumble, so when they 
are older she is never more pleased than 
when they are doing something with their 
hands; and she has all around her ample 
material for beginning this handwork. A 
pan of beans or shelled corn, with a wide- 
mouthed bottle and a spoon, will keep a 
two- or three-year-old happy and absorbed 
for a long time. A pack of cards to be 
shuffled or used to build houses is an- 
other plaything which does not need to be 
especially bought. A pan of bran and a 
handful of clothes-pins occupy even a baby 
of fourteen months as he pushes them into 
the closely packed bran and pulls them out. 
A big rag-doll, the size of a small child, is 
easy to make, stuffed with cotton. The 
most rudimentary scratches serve to indi- 
cate the eyes, nose, and mouth, and the lips 
and cheeks can be colored realistically with 
red jelly. All children love a big doll of 
this sort, and delight to dress it and 
undress it in their own clothes. They 
learn in this way to handle buttons and 
buttonholes, and to master the difficulties 
of shoes and belts and sleeves. A new 
corn-cob pipe and a small bowl of soap- 
suds means harmless fun for the five-year- 
old, who is always watched with rapture 
by the smaller ones. ; 

And then there are blocks, perennial 
blocks, which need not at all be bought 
from a store. A father with a plane and 
a saw can plane a couple of two-by-four 
stocks and in half an hour make as many 
square or oblong blocks (2” x 4” x 6” is a 
good size) as any child needs to play with. 
These large blocks not only cost practically 
nothing, but are much better for the little 
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children to use than the smaller expensive 
kind that are sold; and the set will outlast 
a family of most strenuous children. 

_ A collection of empty spools of different 
sizes is a treasure for the child of three, 
who will rejoice in stringing them on a 
cord passed through a bodkin. When he 
is a little older and has learned skill in 
this exercise, he may graduate to stringing 
buttons with a real needle and thread. On 
baking-day a small lump of dough (made 
less sticky by working more flour into it) 


. which can be rolled and played with on a 


bit of smooth board is great fun for little 
folks; and let the mother constantly re- 
member that any fun which is secured by 
using the hands not only makes the child 
happy, but is of educational value. 

On washing-day a basin of soapy water 
and some bits of cloth to be washed out 
will fill many happy minutes. The oil- 
cloth apron is indispensable for this play 


_as for the outdoor water-play, and for 


or not, we shall find them somewhere. 


clay-modelling. This last is perhaps the 
most eternally interesting of the indoor 
occupations for little children. If the clay 
is kept on a bit of oilcloth on a low table, 
it is not an untidy element in a kitchen. 

If dried peas are soaked for a few hours 
they are soft enough to be pierced by a 
needle and can be strung by four- and five- 
year-olds into necklaces and bracelets, or 
they can be put together with wooden 
toothpicks into many fascinating shapes. 
Dried watermelon and sunflower seeds can 
be used in the same way. A box of dry 
corn-cobs can convert a free corner of the 
floor into a farm with log-cabin house, 
rail fences, and barns. 

A rag-bag into which the children may 
dive and delve is a resource for rainy 
hours, and if the mother is at hand to keep 
an eye on the process and tell what colors 
and materials are, to suggest matching 
those colors and stuffs which are identical 
and to make agreeable combinations with 
others, rag-bag hour is as educational as 
any exercise in. a carefully run modern 
‘school. 


Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Dreams and Ideals 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 


—Robert Browning. 


Sunday 
And I, if I be lifted up, .. 
all men unto me.—John xii. 32. 


. will draw 


The best and noblest lives are those 
which are set toward high ideals. And 
the highest and noblest ideal that any man 
can have is Jesus of Nazareth—Almeron. 


Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 
If we too, then, can be such men as he! 
—Matthew Arnold. 


Monday 

The Lord is able to give thee much 
more than this.—2 Chron. xxv. 9. 

And let us remember, what I believe to 
be a profound truth, that, whether we find 
the opportunities for self-realization here 
No 
good is ever lost, no dream is ever lost, 
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no flitting, faintest aspiration is ever lost. 
That which we would be if we could, that 
God counts as being; and sometime there 
shall be fields, sometime there shall be op- 
portunity—Minot J. Savage. 
The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Tuesday 


Where there is ‘no vision, the people 
perish—Prov, xxix. 18. 
Yet without illusions 

What would our lives become, what we 

ourselves? 
Dreams or illusions, call them what you 

will, 
They lift us from the commonplace of life 
To better things. 

—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Wednesday 

And hereby we know that he abideth in 
us, by the Spirit which he hath given us.— 
rt John wi. 24. 


To turn the face in the right direction 
and then to travel on is unquestion- 
ably the essential secret of all achievement. 
Whether the dream, which may be used as 
another term for one’s ideals, does come 
true depends primarily upon the self... . 
Life, or rather life in a continually ex- 
panding and achieving form, is, after all, 
a business, and they who are the most: in 
earnest get from it the most, and in turn 
give the most back to the world again. ... 
Whatever changes the years may bring, 
there should be gains, in experience, in 
knowledge, in wisdom, and in powers, that 
will far more than compensate for what- 
ever losses or apparent losses the passing 
years have brought. There will be disap- 
pointments both in ourselves and in others. 
There will be disillusions. There will be 
discouragements; there will be conditions 
at least temporarily hard to bear; there 
will be sorrows. But these all have their 
influences, and their beneficent influences, 
in building character and in beautifying 
life, if wisely grasped, wisely turned, and 
wisely used.—Kalph Waldo Trine. 


Thursday 
Out of the abundance of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh—WMatt. xii. 34. 


Great it is to believe the dream 

When we stand in youth by the starry 
stream ; 

But a greater thing is to fight life through 

And say at the end, “The dream is true!” 


—Edwin Markham. 
Friday 


For this God is our God for ever and 
ever: he will be our guide even unto death. 
—Ps, «luvin. I4. 


As the courses of ships over the sea are 
determined by the ports they seek, so are 
men’s careers and characters determined 
by their ideals. ... Fortunate the persons 
who early in life form noble ideals! For- 
tunate those boys and girls who are blessed 
with parents so wise and true as to become 
ideals to go before them, as the star be- 
fore the wise men from the East, and not 
by commanding but by gracious shining 
guide the young feet in wisdom’s ways. 
Happy the young who find teachers so 
noble and inspiring as to become to them 


ay. 


ideals! Happy are they who find worthy 
ideals in books! . Character impresses 
as no words ever can. He who speaks 
truth is a voice—nothing more. He who 
lives truth becomes an example, an ideal; 
and it is ideals that move men with a 
greater power than any other known in the 
moral world, lifting them upward and ever- 
more upward if the ideals are noble, but 
dragging them downward and evermore 
downward if the ideals are base—J. T. 
Sunderland. 


Saturday 


I am the Almighty God; walk before 
me, and be thou perfect—Gen. xvii. 1. 


Hereby know we that we dwell in 
him, and he in us, because he hath given 
us of his Spirit—r John iv. 13. 


Patiently worship the ideal by struggling 
to make it even more and more the real, 
and we shall find that there is a spiritual 
life pervading all things which is attrac- 
tion, which is love, which is the ideal— 
Frederic A. Hinckley. 


If there be Better—and the dream of it, 

ce eee for it, shows that there must 
ec 

It is not in ourselves; it is the God 

Beyond, whom our souls seek; the search 
is prayer. 

More life we ask, of Him who is the Life: 

The reason why we pray is this: we must. 

—Lucy Larcom. 
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Mr. Holmes Leaves the Church 


Most of his congregation will follow him, it 
is expected, into an independent 
moverme nt 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes is no longer 
a Unitarian minister. His affiliations have 
all been severed by his own actions, and 
he stands in his calling an independent 
clergyman. At a meeting of the society 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
Monday, December 30, he presented cer- 
tain conditions which, if they accepted 
them, would mean his continuance as their 
minister. These are characteristically rad- 
ical, involving the complete separation of 
the Church of the Messiah from the Uni- 
tarian denomination, and the doing of a 
community instead of a denominational 
work. ‘The society, it is expected, will 
vote to accept his conditions, and he will 
remain. ‘This will put an end to the call 
he received in Chicago to succeed Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. At his service on Sunday 
morning, January 5, he read a statement to 
his overflowing audience, the most impor- 
tant features of which are given here. 
It appears from the closing sentences that 
the congregation that goes forth under 


Mr. Holmes’s leadership may not occupy 
the present church property. Mr. Holmes 
said :— 


wm 


“T was moved to enter the church as a 
place for action—a service station on be- 
half of public causes. My vision of what 
we mean by public causes was strangely 
limited. It scarcely went beyond the Uni- 
tarian denomination, and the works of 
charity and kindly reform with which it 
has always been identified. I was a pas- 
sionate Unitarian in those days. I had 
read, and been deeply stirred by, the story 
of the achievements which Unitarianism 
had wrought on behalf of freedom, fel- 
lowship, and character in religion. I rev- 
erenced the saints and prophets, and longed 
to follow in their train. 

“With such ideas as these in my heart I 
was ordained in February, 1904. Within 
two years there came an event which shook 
my life to its foundations, revolutionized 
my thought, and changed the whole char- 
acter of my interest and work. I refer 
to the social question. I recall that the 
book which first revealed the fires so 
soon to burst upon us—Prof. Peabody’s 
‘Jesus Christ and the Social Question’— 
was published in 1903. In the second year 
of my ministry I read Henry George’s 
‘Progress and Poverty’; then followed the 
writings of Henry D. Lloyd and Prof. 
Walter Rauschenbusch; then came the deep 
and prolonged plunge into the waters of 
socialism. For several years after I came 
to this church I was in a state of intellec- 
tual and emotional upheaval impossible for 
me to describe. At last came a conviction 
which was a complete reversal of all my 
former ideas. I was a man converted. I 
was as one who had seen a great light. 
Henceforth I was a social radical, and re- 
ligion pre-eminently not a testimony to 
theological truth but a crusade for social 
change. The social revolution long proph- 
esied, long hoped for, long feared, is here. 
In these years which are before us I pro- 
pose to speak and serve for the speediest 
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and most thoroughgoing social reconstruc- 
tion. I am committed to the complete 
democratization of society.” 

Recounting the beliefs of his early loy- 
alty to the church, Mr. Holmes said: 
“Men must be lifted up out of poverty, 
disease, war, because their heritage is the 
life of God, and they must have it abun- 
dantly. ‘The material aspects of the social 
question are central—but central only as 
the fetters are central to the problem of 
slavery. The means which I recognized 
to the great end were spiritual. I could 
find no place in my thought for the use of 
force or violence. The plea of class-con- 
science rebellion never won my accep- 
tance. Only patience, persuasion, and 
much love for humankind seemed to me le- 
gitimate weapons of reform. In other 
words, I was again a victim of the logic 
of Christianity. And where did this logic 
hold me, if not to the church? Where 
could I make plain my spiritual position, 
or bring to bear my spiritual influence, 
apart from the church? Decision on this 
point came fairly early, and it was favor- 
able to the church. Strangely enough, 
however, it brought me little peace and 
surety in my church relations. Outside, in 
the denomination at large, I found myself 
in almost constant conflict with my fellows. 
There were few meetings or conferences 
in which I did not speak in protest, and 
vote with minorities. Here in the Mes- 
siah parish there has been no _ trouble, 
thanks to your forbearance, friendship, and 
scrupulous loyalty to freedom; but almost 
from the beginning there was uncertainty, 
wonderment, at times unrest, on the part 
of those longest associated with this so- 
ciety, and the records show a melancholy 
tale of withdrawals of those, not unable 
to endure differences of opinion, but im- 
pelled to turn away when the institution, 
long precious in their sight, no longer pre- 
sented the recognizable attributes of a 
Unitarian church,” 
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The real inward trouble, he continued, 
was with the whole order and purpose of 
the church. 

“Every ecclesiastical institution to-day is 
denominational in character. It belongs 
primarily to some particular sectarian 
body, and is pledged to the service of this 
body. Sometimes the central body is nar- 
row, as in the case of the more orthodox 
Protestant denominations; sometimes it is 
liberal, as in the case of the Unitarians 
and Universalists. Every one of our de- 
nominations, and every one of the churches 
in our [Unitarian] denomination, is repre- 
sentative of past controversies, not of 
present interests and duties. No one sect 
can be distinguished from any other, except 
by a reference to the text-books of Chris- 
tian history. 

“With the intrusion of the social ques- 
tion the unit of fellowship was no longer 
the denomination, but the community. 
The centre of life and allegiance was no 
longer the challenge of ancient contro- 
versy, but the cry of present-day human 
need. The more I became interested in 
questions of social change, the less I 
was concerned with questions of denomi- 
national welfare. My Unitarian col- 
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leagues, most of them, were content with 
old, familiar ways, while I sought new and 
truer associations. 

“Sectarian divisions of Christendom are 
no longer to be tolerated. A new order- 
ing of Christendom is at hand. The unit 
of organization will be not the one belief 
nor even the one spirit, but the one field 
of service. We shall have groupings not 
of Methodist churches, and _ Baptist 
churches, and Unitarian churches, but 
of New York churches, and Boston 
churches, and San Francisco churches. 
Our churches will be related as the 
wards in a city are related, or the 
cities in a State, or the States in the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Holmes announced his withdrawal 
as vice-president of the Middle States 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, from 
the Council of the Unitarian General Con- 
ference, from life-membership in the 
American Unitarian Association. Next 
May, when the new list is made up, he 
said he would withdraw his name from the 
official roll of Unitarian clergymen, “and 
thus sever the last strand which holds me 
to the Unitarian body.” He would join 
no other denomination, and in this sense 
would be independent. “No barrier,” he 
declared, “will then separate me from those 
Episcopalians and Baptists and Methodists 
and other men who are my real spiritual 
brethren. I shall not so much cease to 
be a Unitarian as I shall become a Chris- 
tian.” 
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He pointed out that nearly every inter- 
est in his parish is a community and not 
a denominational interest, and henceforth 
it must be undenominational in fact and 
in name. 

“The name of a church, like that of a 
business, is an advertisement. It should 
tell what it stands for. Our name sug- 
gests a hope of ancient Judaism, a period 
of Unitarian history, a habit of Episco- 
palian nomenclature—and that is all!” 

He advocated free pews, calling the 
rental system an abomination. The church 
also should not have two groups of mem- 
bers, one for business and an inner group 
of members “who have reached some spir- 
itual eminence not attained by others.” 

“At the regular annual meeting of this 
society, Monday, January 13, I hope and 
expect that a resolution will be presented 
providing for the abolition of the pew- 
rental system of financial support, and the 
establishment of the principle of free pews. 
Secondly, I expect that at this meeting I 
shall recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider a new name for the — 
Church of the Messiah. There is the most 
important of all questions which I have 
raised—the continued connection of this 
church with the Unitarian denomination. 
On Monday night I gave expression to 
conviction and a hope, and asked you to 
register opinion thereupon. Beyond that I 
would not go, and could not if I would. 
Those of you who have been Unitarians 
for years, are Unitarians to-day, and de- 
sire to remain Unitarians, must be pro- 
tected in your rights. Moral obligation as 
well as legal necessity may make it im- 
possible for this church to sever connection 
with the body of its origin.” 
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Vesper Service Born of the War 


Much has been said regarding the re- 
sults of the war—the political and indus- 
trial changes occasioned by it; but little, 
so far, has been said of the artistic and 
musical productions growing out of the 
world conflict, or of the poetry composed. 
In order to set clearly before the people 
of the Second Unitarian Meeting-house, 
Brookline, Mass., some of the best contri- 
butions, the organist, Mr. Homer Hum- 
phrey of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, has arranged with the minister, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, the follow:ng 
programme. ‘These selections are fugitive 
and not easily found in any one place. 
The programme will show how what has 
been going on in the trenches and on the 
battlefields has been reflected in thought 
and feeling and has largely influenced the 
music of France, as it has put deeper sg- 
nificance into the chants and poems of 
England, Belgium, and the United States. 


PROGRAMME 


Pre.tupe. Andantino from the Second Suite. Boellmann 
Mr. Homer Humpurey 
’ PsauMES DE LA GUERRE 
1 eA Uraee ea Maurice Maningue 
ROnTDORRE i e-a's eis cise ca. Raphael Lemumier 
Sung by Tue Cuoir 
ExpLanatory STATEMENT....Rev. THomas Van Ness 


I. Psalm of the Strong in the Lord 
Though shot and shell may burst and myriad rifles crack 
We shall not yield nor sway; 
It is Thy word we hold as weapon and as stay. 


II. Psalm of Supplication 


Hide not Thy face from us who seek Thee in our prayer; 
Humble and high alike Thy mercies let us share, 

In loving kindness Lord deal with each human life 
That for its country’s sake has perished in the strife. 


Ill. Psalm of the Watchers 
Pity those who must sit and wait 
Listening for him who shall unlock the gate. 


IV. Psalm of the Believers 
Each little growing herb, each flower, each spreading 
tree 
‘Bids us, O Lord, believe in immortality, 


Reapinc or PoeMs......... Rev. THomas Van Ness 
(Composed in 1914) 
SHeresand, Chere? . s.60< 45. F. W. Bourdillon 
“Belgium the Bar-lass’’..... Madame Duclaux 
“Song of the Soldiers’’........ Thomas Hardy 


(This song set to music by Parrisu will be sung by 
Mrs. Georce B. Rice) 

: (Composed in 1915—16) 

“T have a Rendezvous with Death’ Alan Seeger 

. (Killed in battle 1916) 
“Sure it’s Fun’.....Richard Butler Glaenzar 
“Tn Flanders’ Fields’’..Colonel John McCrae 
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(Composed in 1917-18) 
“Wild Weather”’........ Katharine Lee Bates 
“The Hell-gate of Soissons” Herbert Kaufman 


Une Vorx pans Le Desert 


GPE eee daa eee ae cele ek Emil Cammaerts 
AMG DY cites. s +10. Saee Edward Elgar 


Solo parts sung by Mrs. Axice Bares Rice 


Not a man, not a bird, not a dog, not a cat, 

Not a cry, not a sound, not a life, not a mouse, 

Only the stillness of the graveyards, 

Only the crooked wooden crosses on the wide lonely 
plain. 

Strong and tender, loud and clear a girl’s voice rang. 


Prayer—in Time of War.Minister AND CONGREGATION 
Poem, “On the Day of Achievement”? Edward J. O’Brien 
Porutar Cuant, “‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

INTERNATIONAL HyYMN.........+.: George Huntington 


Two empires by the sea 

Two nations great and free 
One anthem raise 

One race of ancient fame 

One tongue, one faith we claim 

One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


BEMEDICTION. cwisz.scievivc'scs oo + came Tue MuInister 
PostTLupDE. 


In Defence of the Chaplain 


Here is a letter by the famous Gen. and 
Gov. Butler which heretofore has not been 
published. It was written, more than two 
decades after the Civil War, to a Uni- 
tarian clergyman. 


Boston, March 12, 1887. 


Reverend and Dear Sir,—I trust you 
will pardon me for writing you this note. 

I read with a great deal of pleasure an 
abstract of your lecture at Concord on 
the Chaplains of the Army, and J wish to 
add a word or two on the subiect from 
my experience. I had a large aumber of 
good chaplains and a much smailer one 
of bad chaplains under my command dur- 
ing the war. They were like Jeremiah’s 
figs,— 


“The good were very good indeed, 
The bad too sour for figs.” 


There was no more efficient officer in 
the service of the United States in a 
regiment than a good chaplain. His effi- 
ciency consisted in part of his keeping up 
the esprit de corps of his regiment. If 
his sermons were not too frequent, yet 
they were but a small part of what he 
could do. If his colonel was vf a right 
disposition and fit to command, the chap- 
lain “was the channel of communication 
between the commander and his men in 
matters of discipline, and he smoothed 
over many a rough place. Again, he was 
the conduit of communication between the 
soldiers and their families, and kept the 
soldier contented and as happy as he could 
be in his position. The fact of his re- 
ligious services at the bedside of the sick 
added very largely to the recovery of the 
men, and prevented that imoody disease, 
nostalgia, or homesickness, which is the 
curse of the army where the soldiers had 
homes, as ours had. His administrations 
at funerals, which, whenever possible, I at- 
tended, had the very best effect. He was 
the trusted recipient of the last gifts and 
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memorials to the wife and dear ones of 
the dying soldier, and while of course 
these memorials would add nothing to 
the efficiency of the army as regards that 
soldier, yet the others looking.on felt that 
in case of disaster their fate, and the man- 
ner of their taking off, would be known 
to those they loved. That he was the 
postmaster,—not only that, but the azian- 
uensis of so many soldiers,—you yourself 
have well put the statistics. If his con- 
duct was upright and according to the 
purity and holiness of his profession, there 
was no officer who enjoyed that voluntary 
respect and appreciation that were given 
to a good chaplain. You say that the 
chaplain was classed with the sutler. So 
he was, but never unless he put himself 
in that class, by any well-thinking officer, 
and certainly not by the men. The chap- 
lain who did his duty and led an upright 
and conscientious life was respected by the 
men. He got no sobriquet or pet name, 
but heartfelt love and respect. The sutler 
class of chaplains always got pet names; 
and when the soldiers called the chaplain, 
as they usually did of that class, “Holy 
Joe,” or “Holy John,’ as the case might 
be, God help him, for all influence of his 
for good was gone. He simply became 
the butt of the ridicule of his comrades. 
Perhaps in charity you and I won’t think 
at all of that class, but let bygones be 
bygones. 

I have the most vivid memory of many 
good and true men who were chaplains ir 
my army; nor were they by any means al- 
ways in the rear on the day of battle, 
using the word “rear” as afar off. They 
had no business to be in the front line; 
they had no call to be file closers, even 
the third line, on the day of battle. But, 
when the shells were bursting and when 
the pings of the minnie bullets from the 
enemy were ringing all along the whole 
line, I have seen chaplains helping to take 
care of the wounded, directing their trans- 
portation to the rear, easing their pains, and 
in one case, by a timely application of an 
improvised tourniquet, stopping the blood 
that was ebbing the life of a soldier away, 
and would have done so before the sur- 
geon could have been reached. I need not 
tell you what the good chaplains or the 
bad ones did; but I can speak with you 
freely because I did not have the good 
fortune to have you in my ranks. Accept 
my thanks for your lecture, and believe 
me, Yours truly, 

Benjy. F. But er. 

To Rev. John F. Moors, Cambridge, Mass. 
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4A 
The World’s Great Year 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS 


The year 1919 is to be the Perilous Year. 
Not only will the old barbaric forms of 
national rule be brought to bar; but more, 
much more. Already are signs of urgency 
that matters of a man’s work and pay, 
tenure of employment, business and public 
good, must be dealt with in the face of 
world debts of terrific size. How to deal 
honorably with those who lent, and at the 
same time avoid making payment through 
the grinding of those who labor; how to 
tax heavily and in such fashion as will not 
destroy incentive and _  initiative—these 
things can be stated more easily than they 
can be solved. 

The coming Council of the Nations will 
have to find a way to present peace, and a 
peace so fair and so well guarded that it 
will be enduring peace. It must pass just 
sentence upon tyrants, and it must avoid 
new tyrannies. It must grant liberty, and, 
equally important, it must bring about 
order. These are tasks of magnitude, and 
the penalty of failure is immeasurable. 

This year is to be the year of the Great 
Opportunity. Think of it! All the world 
in council at last, all the facts on the table, 
and behind the delegates of all nations, the 
press, and the pressure of the will of 
earth’s peoples. What a Judgment Day 
for the ancient evils, the no-longer-work- 
able bargainings of diplomats, the greed 
for territory, the lust of race to rule other 
races! This is in truth the Day of the 
Lord. That Council will be the arena in 
which the trained brains of the world will 
meet in combat for the advantage of their 
own nations, but behind their chairs will 
be sensitive, anxious, demanding Humanity 
insisting that now justice must be done and 
itself relieved of false loyalties, and causes 
for future wars: and brooding over all, 
the Infinite; insistent that here at last sel- 
fishness and passion be cast out, and the 
laws carven in the very hearts of men, His 
laws of eternal Right, shall displace the 
cheap and mere tribal-serving codes which 
have lingered overlong. 

Such a Year of Opportunity might well 
lead all the world to consider whether it 
can ascertain what is its really saving re- 
ligion. Can it be stated? Some of it, 
doubtless, and perhaps enough, but the best 
of it is of that secret essence which defies 
language while it thrills the soul who has 
it to high loyalties and ineffable inner sat- 
isfaction. 

Depend upon it, the things about it which 
can be made visible will be, and they will 
stand forth and challenge those articles 
of religion which have claimed to be, the 
only warrantable symbols of man’s true 
faith, and these latter will abide only as the 
relics of an ended age; and more and 
more the faiths which have stood the test 
of fire will shine in clear and awful splen- 
dor. 

No day of Crusader thrusting through to 
win the Holy Sepulchre; no day of Cava- 
lier and Roundhead; no day of anguished 
birth of freedom in France or America; 
no day when Lincoln’s great soul travailed 
over dread matters of union and freedom, 
compares with this Day. ‘To the millions 
of the dead and the living who fought that 
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this Council might meet in strength to plan 
for the world’s just peace, we join our 
gratitude; may the slain, in some finer 
state of being than our fleshly senses can 
imagine, know that the day’s work they 
did has been well followed by the coun- 
cils of wisdom and justice. 

May the year’s end find the nations pos- 
sessing the sense of a new direction, trav- 
elling in untried paths, to be sure, but with 
such a vision and hope as men never had 
before. 


News and Notes in New York 
M. A. B. 


When you begin to write the New York 
news letter you wish it had been possible 
for you to have a share in all the good 
things promised on the calendars of the 
different churches. 


Dr. Sullivan of All Souls Church greets 
his congregation with these words in the 
calendar for December 22 :— 


“Rejoicing that our humanity has reached 
such a splendor as we see in the Christ, may 
we, on the festival of his advent, reach out- 
ward and upward for the spirit that was in 
him; for his dedication to the highest, his 
love for the lowliest, his hunger and _ thirst 
for righteousness, his single eye for the doing 
of the appointed will of God.” 


Auxiliary No. 363 of the American Red 
Cross, which is the working force in this 
church, has been gratified by the generous 
response of the congregation for money to 
enable the work .to go on_ successfully. 
The Auxiliary has been able to send sixty 
boxes to the wounded soldiers. One hun- 
dred thousand garments a month are 
called for by the New York County Chap- 
ter alone, and every auxiliary must keep 
at work. 

Some months ago, it was planned to 
have ready as a Christmas gift-book a 
little volume containing the thoughts - of 
Dr. Slicer upon many phases of life and 
living, but labor shortage and printing re- 
strictions have made it impossible to carry 
out the plan, but the purpose has not been 
abandoned, only deferred. 

All Souls Alliance is enjoying a rare 
treat in having its minister speak on “His- 
tory in the Making.” At the December 
meeting, “Resuming Relations with the 
Scholars of Germany” and “Russia and 
Bolshevism as viewed by an Eye-Witness” 
were the special topics. 


At the Church of the Messiah on 
Thanksgiving there was a union service of 
the Manhattan churches, Rev. William L. 
Sullivan preaching the sermon. 

All the clubs and organizations at this 
church are very busy. For the Alliance 
Branch, Mr. Holmes spoke at the meeting, 
December 17, on “Marshal Foch, Soldier.” 
His general topic for the informal talks 
which follow the business meeting of The 
Alliance each month is “Representative 
Men of the Great War,” and there is a 
large audience to hear him. 

The Messiah Social Service League has 
opened club rooms on East 39th Street. 

The Messiah Dramatic Circle will some- 
time in December produce “Jeremiah,” a 
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new Biblical drama by Mrs. Whitman, the 
author of “Isaiah,” which was produced 
successfully two years ago. 

Mr. Holmes’s sermon subjects for De-. 
cember 15 and 22 were, “Some Facts 
Commonly Forgotten about Jesus” and 
“Christ at the Peace Table.” At the 
Forum in the evening the speakers have 
been Mlle. Margarite Clément of France, 
who talked on “What America can teach 
France and France teach America,’ and 
Mr. A. J. Sack, on “Russia, her Sacri- 
fices, her Present, her Future.” 
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Lenox Avenue, our uptown church in the 


Borough of Manhattan, has a group of de- | 


voted earnest workers who receive each 
Sunday inspiration from their minister, 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, whose ser- 
mon topics include such subjects as these: 
“The Simplest Religion in the World,” 
“The Eternal Gospel,” and at the Sunday 
evening Public Forum, “Labor and Re- 
construction,” by Prof. George W. Kirch- 
wey; “The Red Heart of Russia,” by 
Miss Beatty; “Civil Liberty a Condition 
of Peace,” by Norman Thomas; “The Af- 
termath of the War,’ by Dr. William 
Slocum. Discussion is invited, with the 
result that thése meetings are extremely 
interesting. 

The Ladies’ Aid of this church, which 
has in its membership the women who in 
the early days made this church possible, 
held on December 12 and 13 their annual 
fair, called this year an “Italian Fiesta.” 
Under a deep blue sky studded with stars 
were ranged rows of booths, where: street- 
venders, in Neapolitan costume, and man- 
dolin players made the street more realis- 
tic. An Italian supper was served in a 
street restaurant, and national dancing and 
many other attractions were provided. It 


“was a genuine “good time” not only for 


the parish but for outsiders as well. To 
the surprise of the workers almost as 
much money was made as in past years, 
about $1,300. 


The Borough of Brooklyn had a most 
interesting service on Thanksgiving Day. 
For many years it has been the custom of 
the members in the three other churches 
to come to the First Church in Pierre- 
pont Street. Some of. the ministers on. 
Brooklyn Heights felt that this was an un- 
usual year, and a broad feeling of fellow- 
ship and community work was the right 
thing, to emphasize, so Rey. John H. 
Melish of Holy Trinity invited the min- 
isters of the neighborhood to his church, 
and the very unusual sight of Episcopal, 
Congregational, and Unitarian ministers 
serving together was the result. The 
church was crowded, the three Unitarian 
ministers each having his part. Unity 
Church had accepted an invitation from 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s church, the large 
Congregational church on the hill, to share 
the community service in that part of the 
city. The selection of hymns was most 
beautiful—Katharine Lee Bates’s “O 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” Watson’s 
“Great and Fair is She our Land,” Mrs. 
Howe’s “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


At the Church of the Ce aes Rev. 


John H. Lathrop, for the past week Christ- _ 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Falsehood is to be 
entombed 


and TRUTH to be > 
enthroned. 
This fight goes on. 


mas celebrations have been the rule, and 
the general opinion has been that they 
were better than ever before. The chil- 
dren of the church school gave a little 
play, “The Christmas Guest,” by Con- 
stance MacKaye, and the lighting of the 
tree and Santa Claus’s visit followed. On 
Sunday afternopn the children delighted 
the children in the Orthopedic Ward of 
Long Island College Hospital by giving 
this little play for them. 

At the Willow Place Festival the chil- 
dren had tableaux and the big tree as 
usual. Santa comes in through a window 
at the top of the Chapel, and great is the 
excitement as the children watch for him. 

The usual beautiful Christmas Eve 
Candle-light Service brought peace and 
quietness to many troubled hearts. It is 
hard to tell of a service like this; one has 
to be a part of it to know. The church 
decorations this year were unconventional 
but most effective, a riot of color every- 
where, and against the dark woodwork 
made a picture,—just flags, back of the 
pulpit our own church flag, then clusters 
of those of the Allies at each side of the 
pulpit. On the communion table a big 
basket of holly, and back of that the big 
candle always lighted at Christmas. From 
the gallery hung flags of other nations, the 
whole effect being very beautiful. The 
first Sunday in December, Bibles were pre- 
sented to all children seven years old, from 
the Alice Davol Memorial Fund. 

The Social Club Canteen Kitchen has 
been doing fine work at its meetings this 
season. Three hundred pint-glasses of 


jellies and jams have been made, eighteen 


pounds of candy also. These have been 
distributed to the hospitals. 

The Samaritan Alliance has again voted 
to have no fair, as last year’s plan was 
such a success and quite as much money 
raised; no solicitation, but each one to give 
what they felt they could. 

The Pierrepont Wednesday Club wel- 
comes many sailors each week, and some 
entertainment is provided. All vote it a 
pleasant place to spend an evening. 


At the Second Church, Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle, minister, these words head the cal- 
endar :— 

“This church stands for: personal in- 
tegrity of character; progressive service 
of mankind; reverent freedom in religion. 

“These constitute our whole creed and 
qualifications for fellowship.” 

This church has a Discussion Club for 
young men, meeting with the minister each 


month, and also a Round Table who hold 


a dinner with an outside speaker. 
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Unity Church, Rev. Joseph A. Kyle, min- 


ister, reports increased interest every- 
where. A Red Cross meeting is held each 
week. At the Alliance meeting each 


month some interesting topic is discussed. 
Mrs. Dagget’s book “Women Wanted” 
was reviewed this month. 

A reception for Mr. and Mrs. Kyle was 
held at Unity House, December 13, and at 
the parish meeting every one was invited 
to come and “break bread together.” 

The children had their party in Unity 
House. The great use of this house shows 
what a useful adjunct a parish house is to 
a church. On December 15 the morning 
service and the Forum meeting in the 
evening were devoted to the titanic effort 
to weld the nations and assure the future. 

Mr. Wiers of Montclair in the morning 
preached on “The League of Nations and 
the Brotherhood of Man.” ‘There was a 
conference following the service. In the 
evening Alfred Noyes spoke on “The Fu- 
ture Relations of England and America,” 
and read his poem “The Avenue of the 
Allies.” 


From the Fourth Unitarian Church 
comes this word from The Alliance: “We 
have paid our $500 pledge for the Church 
Building Loan Fund and have added ten 
new members.” This certainly shows they 
are not standing still in Flatbush. The 
minister, Rev. Nelson J. Springer, is draw- 
ing good congregations. Mr. Springer is 
not afraid to make the Unitarian Church 
known. One of the immediate enterprises 
to be worked out is a determined cam- 
paign to enlarge the attendance on Sunday 
morning and the membership of the con- 
gregation. 

Special efforts will be made in the Sun- 
day-school. Congregational rehearsal of 
unfamiliar hymns, the special observance 
of Unitarian anniversaries and certain 
holy days, and the adoption of an extended 
social policy in behalf of the whole parish 
are among the plans. 

The first meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women was held at 
the Church of the Messiah on the first Fri- 
day in December. The League will hold 
only three meetings this year instead of 
one each month. The next will come in 
March and the third in May. This plan 
is only an experiment, and the probability 
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is that the League women will miss that 
fellowship so dear to them and will say, 
“Let us go back to the old way.” The 
League will devote its missionary work 
this year to the South Carolina Industrial 
Schools. 

All Alliance women in New York and 
vicinity are looking forward to the visit of 
the Alliance Board, which will hold its 
out-of-town meeting in the Church of the 
Saviour, January 10. The afternoon meet- 
ing is open to all Alliance women. A fine 
programme has been arranged. 


WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE RELIGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES? 


SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever) 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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stock dividends have averaged 8% a year 
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DIRECTORS 
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“Sketches of Some Historic Churches 
of Greater Boston” 


An intensely interesting and remarkably complete survey of the historic tradi- 
tions of twelve of the prominent Unitarian churches in Boston and vicinity. The 
several papers which comprise this book, prepared by members of the Women’s 
Alliance, are the result of much thought and research. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES 
$1.50 net 


308 pages 


$1.60 by mail 


For sale in Boston at Lauriat & Co., De Wolfe & Fiske, Old Corner Bookstore, Jordan 
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Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
on Monday, January 13, at II A.M., at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Jr., will preside. Rev. Edward J. Helms, 
D.D., of the Morgan Memorial will speak 
of the work of that vigorous institutional 
church including the “Church of All Na- 
tions.” Meeting open to the public. 


Noonday services in King’s Chapel, week 
of January 13: January 13, Rev. Leonard 
Cushman, First Congregational Parish, 
Medfield, Mass.; January 14, Rev. Warren 
Archibald, Second Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Conn.; January 15, Rev. How- 
ard N. Brown, D.D., King’s Chapel; Jan- 
uary 16, President George E. Horr, D.D., 
Newton Theological Institution; January 
17, Chaplain Abbot Peterson, First Parish, 
Brookline; January 18, musical service, 
Mr. Lang, organist. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Hold Gains and Add Thereto 


Socra, Service Counci, oF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—The Council held its seventh 
annual meeting on Thursday, January 2, 
at Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
Mrs. Root presiding. Annual reports were 
read and all officers were re-elected. Ap- 
propriations for the year’s work were 
made. Miss Mary C. Wiggin, executive 
secretary of the Consumers’ League of 
Massachusetts, gave a talk on “Public Re- 
sponsibility for Industrial Problems.” “In- 
dustrial democracy,” said Miss Wiggin, 
“means the freedom of every humblest 
citizen in our land.” Progress toward this 
end comes down through the centuries. 
It is seen in Magna Charta and our Civil 
War. The work of the last century all 
made for industrial efficiency; that of the 
present century will tend toward industrial 
democracy, giving opportunity to live a 
normal life to every man, woman, and 
child. It can only come through the com- 
bined interest of three classes, or sets of 
people,—_the employers, the workers, and 
the great public knowing and caring for 
industrial conditions. She pointed out how 
one set may hold everything back, using as 
an example Germany, where the ruling 
class had so influenced public opinion. that 
the country was one hundred years behind 
the times at the beginning of the war. 
First we must look out for what we have 
already gained, and hold it,—getting a law 
passed is only the beginning. The various 
boards—of labor, of health, the minimum 
wage, etc.—are servants of the public, but 
it is not enough to get these servants ap- 
pointed. ‘They need watching and encour- 
agement. Miss Wiggin stated that the 
Consumers’ League is planning eight or 
ten conferences, with visits to factories, 
because training is needed to enable people 
to serve intelligently on committees. Miss 
Wiggin made a plea for new standards, 
and for interest in the lists of restaurants 
and of bakeries vouched for by the League. 
“Tf you can’t work, yourselves,” she said, 
“can’t you help financial'y? Please recog- 
nize responsibility.” M.R. S. 
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Parish News Letters 


Here is Growth 


DorcHEstER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rey. S. C. Beane: Three hundred people 
attended the Christmas services, the church 
being crowded at the Christmas Candle- 
light Service at five o’clock. On Christmas 
Eve a fantasy of the seasons was pre- 
sented, followed by Christmas music, and 
Santa’s distribution of presents in front of 
the Christmas tree. The -Sunday-school 
now numbers over one hundred, and the 
Men’s Club, Women’s Alliance, and other 
organizations are experiencing a steady 
growth. Socially and religiously this church 
was never more alive than it is to-day. 


A Ministry of Promise 


Humesorpt, Ia. — Unity Church, Rev. 
Cora V. V. Lambert: Saturday evening, 
December 7, Mrs. Cora Van Velsor Lam- 
bert was ordained a Unitarian minister. 
Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of Orlando, Fila., 
and Rev. C. W. Reese, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, Ia., had 
the service in charge. The local orthodox 
churches were represented. Rev. H. O. 
Spelman, pastor of the Congregational 
church, made the opening prayer, and Rev. 
Robert Lee Stuart of the Methodist church 
in happily chosen words gave greetings 
from the pastors of the other Humboldt 
churches. “The Mission of the Church” 
was the subject of the ordination address 
by Miss Gordon. A scholarly presentation 
of “The Principles of Unitarianism” was 
delivered by Rev. Curtis W. Reese. On 
the part of the trustees and congregation 
of Unity Church, formal request was made 
for the ordination of the candidate by the 
secretary of the church, Mr. G. S. Garfield. 
The charge to the congregation was given 
by Mr. Reese, and the charge to the minis- 
ter and the right hand of fellowship by 
Miss ‘Gordon. The service was very im- 
pressive. Mrs. Lambert is a daughter of 
the Humboldt church. Her father was one 
of the pioneers of the county, serving most 
intelligently, generously, and faithfully as 
a physician in an early day. Her mother 
was one of the burden-bearers and gener- 
ous workers in the church in its begin- 
nings. Mrs. Lambert seems eminently 
fitted for the work of the ministry. Her 
mental qualifications are ample, and she 
has during all her adult life been a social, 
civic, and _ philanthropic student and 
worker. She possesses in an unusual de- 
gree that rare, genuine, gracious heart- 
culture that wins and charms and blesses. 
The writer predicts that Mrs. Lambert will 
achieve success in this chosen work. Her 
appeal is ever for an appreciation of spirit- 
ual values, for an insight into the deep 
and abiding things of life and eternity, for 
clean and righteous living, for devotion to 
duty, for higher ideals, and for a keener 
search after truth and of God’s will for 
the children of men. CG. 


In a Quest of a Minister 
. LANcASTER, Pa—Church of Our Father: 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held on Thursday evening, November 21, 
in Emerson Hall. The Women’s Alliance 
served supper at seven o’clock. After a 
musical programme, President M. T. Gar- 
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Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


“THE HOUSE OF BROTHERHOOD” 


Nationa, HyMN oF VICTORY 
for the New Era of Reconstruction 


Inscribed to the Builders of the League 
of Nations 


By Aten EAstTMAN Cross 


Set to the music of Cutler’s “All 
Saints” (“The Son of God goes forth 
to War”). 

Adapted for Forum Meetings, Com- 
munity Singing, or Permanent Church 
Use. 


“THE AMERICAN ARMY HYMN” 


(Tune: “Materna’”) 


“A Noble Hymn—the most satisfying 
and inspiring for National uses since 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ ”’— 
By Ex-President William J. Tucker of 
Dartmouth College. 

This extraordinary estimate, quoted 
in The Congregationalist in August, 
1917, endorsed by 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, National Com- 
missioner of Education: “I fully en- 
dorse the high words of praise that 
have been given the AMERICAN ARMY 
Hymn.” 

The Rey. Charles L. Hutchins, Mu- 
sical Editor of the Hymnal of the Epis- 
copal Church: “None of the commenda- 
tions I have read express too strongly 
its merits.” 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard University: “I entirely concur in 
the warm expressions of appreciation 
cited.” 

Both hymns with music, printed on 
one slip for insertion in any hymn- 
book. 


$2 per hundred 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


To Subscribers 


’ Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vIoLATION to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 


January 9 1919] (23) 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you the Register 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


vin opened the meeting, and reports for 
the past year were read by the secretary, 
Mr. Charles H. Tucker, and the treasurer, 
Mr. Henry E. Warren. Mr. Maurice E. 
Weaver and Mr. G. Austin Fulk gave re- 
ports of the Sunday-school. Mrs. William 
A. Gawthrop and Mrs. M. T. Garvin gave 
reports of the work of the Women’s Al- 
liance, and Miss Mary Weaver told of the 
work of the Junior Alliance. The presi- 
dent of the Men’s Liberal Club, Mr. E. S. 
Knight, spoke of the programme of the 
Club; and the work of the Chestnut and 
Pine unit of the Red Cross was presented 
by Mrs. Henry E. Warren. All the re- 
ports showed that the church is in an 
active and flourishing condition. Efforts 
are being made to secure a permanent min- 
ister for the church. Rev. Frank A. Gil- 
more of New York, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
Middle States and Eastern Canada, as 
guest of the evening, made a stirring ad- 
dress on the ideals of Christianity and the 
usefulness of the church to the individual 
and the community. 


Minister on Leave 


Nortu Awnpover, Mass.—North Parish 
Church, Rev. William S. Nichols: From 
the first of October to December 18 the 
minister was on a leave of absence from 
parish work in order that he might assist 
in the work of the Federation House in 
Ayer, Mass. This service did not prevent 
Mr. Nichols from preaching in his pulpit 
every Sunday, and he also planned to be 
present for the ¢hurch supper and a few 
other parish and town affairs. On Sun- 
day, December 29, Mr. Nichols told espe- 
cially of the work he had been ddéing and 
announced that he had been urged to be- 
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come the superintendent of the Federation 
House in Ayer and asked for an extended 
leave of absence. At the congregational 
meeting at the close of the service hearty 
approval of granting the leave was ex- 
pressed and gratification that the church 
had been honored through the minister. 
The parish committee formally granted the 
leave, and arrangements were made for 
supplying the pulpit during the interval. 
Mr. Nichols will assume his duties in 
Ayer early in the new year. The church 
honor roll contains seventeen names. The 
church members have all been active in 
local war work which has been done by 
the united community and been notably 
successful. 


Winter Church in Florida 


OrLANpdo, FiA—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon: The church was 
late in resuming the usual winter services 
this fall, due to illness in the pastor’s fam- 
ily in Illinois. Services began early in No- 
vember, with a local minister of liberal 
tendencies, who is not settled at present, in 
charge. During that time the American 
Unitarian Association has arranged with 
Rev. George H. Badger to take charge of 
our work, and he arrived early this month. 
This church is most active during the first 
three months in the year, when so many 
Northern people come here to enjoy the 
climate. Many Unitarians select this sec- 
tion for their winter home because Orlando 
is still the only town in Southern Florida 
with a church of their choice. 


Afternoon Worship 


PremBrokk, Mass.—First Parish: ‘This 
parish has reopened with afternoon ser- 
vices under the direction of Mr. Gale of 
the Norwell parish. Thanksgiving and 
church rally on Advent Sunday brought 
out good congregations, and there are in- 
dications that the coming year will show 
good work here. The Norwell choir has 
assisted at one of the Sunday services and 
other assistance is anticipated from Nor- 
well. 


Personals 


Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton, minister at the 
First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky., 
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has been discharged from the chaplaincy in 
the army, and is again in his pulpit. 


Rey. Samuel B. Nobbs, New England 
Secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, has accepted the call to the Uni- 
tarian church in Brockton, Mass. Letters 
on church business, formerly addressed to 
Mr. Nobbs as Field Secretary, should be 
sent to Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the Fund, Charles B. Wiggim, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Previously acknowledged ...,.....eeeceeees $6,536.85 
Niret lena ried Pinot Davies aca oe Ane bale le 10.00 
tarry Kone VV IEMOTIG, 2 «5, cule cc 2.80 oon ore ete 10.00 
Niger manly Pha Denny ces vicars sls nreic neo cleave 15.00 

$6,571.85 


Cuaries B. WIGCIN, 
Treasurer. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH ° 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision: 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY is 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL Fx cms 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDufiie, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


UPHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OvuR FAITH 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 
$75,000. The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to the churches. 
Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 
members. The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses RosBertson 
25 Beacon StreET, Boston, Massacuuserrs 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Witurams, 7reasurer 
25 BrEAcon STREET, Boston, Massaciusetts 
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Pleasantries 
Officer (at medical inspection): “Say 
a-a-a-ah!” Tony: “No speak-a de Eng- 


lish !”—Judge. 


“Pa, what does ‘conclusion’ mean?” “A 
conclusion, my son, is the depot reached by 
a train of thought.” 


The Belgians ought to do the right thing 
by King Albert and elect him President of 
Belgium. He deserves to be taken out of 
the king class—Albany Argus. 


The lady who likes children was gush- 


ing over Helen, aged three. “How old 
are you, darling?” she asked. “I isn’t 
old,” said Helen; “I’m nearly new.” 

Mrs. Eyebrow: “I’d like to see some 
period furniture.” Temporary Salesman: 
“Yes madam, we have a handsome line 


of the very latest.” 


“T’m terribly worried. I wrote Jack in 
my last letter to forget that I had told him 
I didn’t mean to reconsider my decision not 
to change my mind, and he seems to have 
misunderstood me.’—Life. 


“Society is so shallow,’ remarked the 
blasé young woman. “It is a good thing 
it is,’ replied the cynic, “or half the peo- 
ple who are wading around in it would be 


drowned.”—Boston Transcript. 


“T say, Jones, I want to insure my coal- 
yards against fire. What would a policy 
for $20,000 cost?” “What coal is it? Same 
kind as you sent me last?” “Yes.” “I 
wouldn’t bother insuring it if I were you. 
It won’t burn.”—Boston Transcript. 


. The colonel beckoned to his orderly. 

“Smith, ride into town and get the correct 
time.” “Why, sir,’ Smith hesitated, “I 
haven’t got a watch.” “A watch! A 
watch!” the colonel roared. “What do you 
want a watch for? Write it down on a 
piece of paper, man.” 


Lincoln, says the San Francisco Argo- 
naut, loved jokes on himself, and one day 
a Congressman called at.the White House 
and found the President had a cold, and 
he expressed his sympathy. “Well,” said 
Lincoln, as he looked down at his feet, 
which were: uncommonly large, “I expect 
colds. There’s so much of me on the 
ground, you know.” 


The heroes of war do not always rest 
with the bench. A certain well-known 
Scottish judge tried to restrain a loqua- 
cious counsel. Finding his hints disre- 
garded, and tired of counsel’s interminable 
argument, he at length remarked: “Mr. 
McQuirten, it’s all simply going in here’— 
indicating his right ear—‘‘and coming out 
here’—pointing to his left. For a mo- 
ment counsel paused and then, “Just so, 
my Lord—just so! But what is there to 
stop it?”’—London Chronicle. 


In one of the big base-hospitals of the 
army not long ago a new librarian was 
set to work by the American Library As- 
sociation. She was a very charming young 
woman, and very anxious to please. She 
approached one of the patients and he de- 
clined to be interested. At the next cot 
she offered a book. “What’s it about?” 
the. patient asked. ‘Oh, this is ‘Bambi,’ ” 
said the librarian. “It’s about a girl who 
married a man without his having any- 
thing to say about it.” ‘Hold on there,” 
shouted the first man. He raised himself 
up on his elbow and reached out his hand. 
“Give me that book. It’s my autobiog- 
raphy.”—Topeka State Journal. 
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A New Shipment of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


—from hearth to room sizes 


— Rare and unusual specimens, at moderate prices — 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. M axwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. 
Hanson, minister. Morning service at II. 
mandie will preach Sunday, January 12. 
Triumph of Faith." 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. On January 12, Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville Theological School will 
preach. Sunday-school at 12. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty fnvitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-~ school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. , and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. ‘with 
holy communion. Dr. Brown will preach. Service in 
Italian, 7.30 P.M. Service daily 12m. Church open daily 
9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, January 12. Subject, “The Leadership of 
Jesus.” Morning service at1z. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. The second vesper service of the 
season will be held at 4 P.M. Special music. Brief ser- 
mon, “A Prophet from the Plain.” 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church schoo] and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 a.m. 
Howe and Hale classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
preach a series of discourses on the Paternoster during 
January. Special evening service under the auspices of 
Men’s Club at 7.45. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Socially careful and reasonably conservative men, who 
would save values already attained from destruction 
by the wantonly careless, will never trust Liberty until 
free men demonstrate that “they are neither lawless 
nor irreligious. Liberty under Law supported by Rev- 
erence is the foundation *%. civilization. 
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Dr. De Nor- 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x). Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and A gh pe bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it b American Unitarian Association 


~ trustee. Judge pte sp Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert — 


Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 


St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new — 


address. 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscri 
kindly to send us notice of change of 


dress at least one week in advance neu “F 


ever possible. 


